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Colorado  Springs 

City  of  SunsKine 


Pikes  Peak  and  Gateway  to  Garden  of  the  Gods 


Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  to£s  with  sovereign  eye. 

—  Shakespeare. 


OKe  Pikes  Peak  Region 

America’s  Scenic  Playground 
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Pike*  Peak  —  Sentinel  of  the  Rockie* 


Colorado  Springs  in  Brief 

Location  At  the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak ;  half  way  from  coast  to  coast. 
Connected  by  six  trunk  lines  with  every  part  of  the  continent. 

To  San  Francisco,  56  hours;  to  New  York,  50  hours. 

To  Chicago,  26  hours;  to  Galveston,  43  hours. 

Junction  of  Pikes  Peak  Ocean-to-Ocean  and  Colorado-to-Gulf  Highways. 

Climate  and  Health  Altitude,  6,036  feet;  Pikes  Peak,  14,019  feet. 
Sunshine:  310  days  annually;  average  daily  per  cent.,  70. 

Mean  annual  temperature,  46 =  ;  precipitation,  13.49  inches. 

Site  of  Union  Printers  Home  and  Modern  Woodmen  Sanatorium. 

Eight  modern,  efficiently  managed  hospitals  and  sanatoria. 

Manitou’s  medicinal  mineral  springs  are  world-famous. 

Average  annual  resident  death  rate,  only  7.01  per  1,000. 

Mild  winters;  cool  summers;  delightful  all-year  climate. 

Outdoor  life  is  possible  almost  every  day  in  the  year. 

Education  Seventeen  public  schools;  property  valued  at  $1,123,000. 
Total  school  enrollment,  6,000;  High  School,  1,136. 

Colorado  College;  700  students;  faculty  of  76  members. 

Home  of  Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Four  private  schools  for  boys  and  girls;  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Two  daily  newspapers  with  Associated  Press  service. 

Recreation  Great  variety  of  wonderful  natural  scenery,  easy  of  access. 
Most  unique  municipal  park  system  in  America;  valuation,  $1,883,765. 
Splendid  turf  golf  course. 

Fine  automobile  highways  in  every  direction. 

Great  variety  of  interesting  mountain  trails. 

Children’s  supervised  playgrounds  in  public  parks. 

Finest  theater  in  the  West;  splendid  amusement  and  convention  pavilion. 
Weekly  orchestral  and  frequent  artists’  concerts  in  winter. 

Daily  open-air  band  concerts  in  summer. 

Finest  fishing  streams  within  few  hours  by  rail  or  auto. 

Hotels  ranging  from  finest  in  the  land  to  the  simplest. 

Residence  A  center  of  music,  art,  literature  and  culture. 

Every  modern  and  metropolitan  convenience. 

Mountain  water  of  unequalled  purity. 

Fifty  churches,  representing  all  religious  denominations. 

Five  clubs;  pleasant  social  life ;  no  saloons. 

Residences  to  suit  every  one:  8,000  private  homes  and  attractive  bungalows. 

Civic  and  Commercial  Pop.:  El  Paso  County,  50,000;  Colorado 
Springs,  35,000;  Colorado  City,  4,500;  Manitou,  1,500. 

Total  bank  deposits,  $1  1,000,000;  $366  per  capita. 

One  hundred  thousand  visitors  annually. 

Gold  reduction  mills,  treating  $10,000,000  in  ore  annually. 

Industrial  plants,  150;  annual  pay  roll,  $3,000,000. 

Power  plants  with  capacity  of  1  0,000  horse  power. 

Annual  production  lignite  coal,  280,000  tons. 

Financial  and  market  center  for  Central  Colorado  and  Cripple  Creek. 
Metropolis  of  large,  rapidly  developing  farming  and  dairy  district. 
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North  Cheyenne  Canon  --Colorado  Springs  Park  System 
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Preface 


The  citizens  of  Colorado  Springs  present  this  book  to  the  public  with 
the  idea  of  calling  attention  to  some  of  those  characteristics  which  make  this 
a  city  of  more  than  local  interest. 

^  Colorado  Springs  is  an  especially  healthful  city.  Its  unique  sit¬ 

uation,  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  a  mile  above  sea  level; 
sheltered  by  mountain  ranges  to  the  west  and  north,  with  an  open  aspect  to 
the  south  and  east,  resulting  in  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  sunshine; 
makes  it  an  almost  ideal  place  for  regaining  health,  especially  in  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Reasonable  health  regulations,  efficiently  enforced,  protect  the  well 
and  the  sick.  There  are  certain  diseases  which  do  not  do  well  here.  It  is  as 
much  a  duty  to  tell  of  these  as  to  present  the  other  side  of  the  Story.  With 
no  intent  to  present  anything  but  the  adual  facts,  it  is  the  object  of  this  book 
to  set  forth,  in  the  following  pages,  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  tone  of  the  community  is  distinctively  that  of  culture 
ucation  ancj  refinement,  and  this  is  reflected  in  its  excellent  public 
school  system,  its  private  schools,  and  in  Colorado  College,  whose  faculty 
ranks  with  the  beSt  in  America.  More  than  one  million  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  the  public  schools,  and  Colorado  College  has  property  and 
endowment  valued  at  more  than  three  million  dollars.  The  high  educational 
standards,  combined  with  the  other  advantages,  will  satisfy  you  that  Colorado 
Springs  nearly  approaches  the  ideal  as  a  place  for  the  rearing  of  a  family. 


In  winter,  as  well  as 

Recreation  m  summer  the  pikes 

Peak  Region  is  the  vacation  spot. 
Picnics,  mountain  climbing,  golf, 
motoring,  tennis,  horseback  riding, 
or  driving — the  things  that  really  re¬ 
create  you — may  here  be  indulged 
in  every  week  of  winter.  Bright 
days,  full  of  sunshine,  invite  you 
outdoors.  There  is  some  cold  wea¬ 
ther — not  long  weeks  of  it,  but  a 
few  days  at  a  time,  when  skating 
becomes  another  pleasant  diversion. 
On  the  whole,  year  in  and  year  out, 
there  is  no  better  place  where  you 
may  go  to  find  that  interesting,  up¬ 
building  rest  so  necessary  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  vacation.  The  whole  State 
of  Colorado  is  noted  for  its  beautiful 
scenery,  but  nowhere  else  within  its 


Helen  Hunt  Falls-Colorado  Springs  Park  System 
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One  of  the  Mountain  Trails  in  the  Colorado  Springs  Park  System 


confines  has  Nature  staged  so  wonderful  a  setting  of  mountain  and  plain, 
crag  and  canon — with  snow-capped  Pikes  Peak  the  crowning  glory — as  at 
the  very  doors  of  Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou.  And  it  is  so  accessible 
that  an  hour’s  ride  by  horse  or  auto,  trolley  or  mountain  railway  may  take 
you  into  the  midst  of  this  scenic  wonderland. 

^  With  these  advantages,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Colorado 

Springs,  Colorado  City,  Manitou,  and  environs,  have  be¬ 
come  a  favorite  place  of  residence  with  educated  and  progressive  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  beautiful  homes  and 
well-kept  lawns,  the  broad,  parked  streets  and  avenues,  the  schools  and 
churches,  the  metropolitan  stores  and  markets,  the  absence  of  saloons,  the 
very  cleanliness  and  tidiness,  the  abundance  of  pure  mountain  water,  and 
the  distincftive  civic  development — all  stamp  the  place  as  a  City  of  Homes. 

Pictures  and  reading  matter  can  at  best  tell  only  a  part  of  the  Story. 
The  town,  with  its  present-day  beauties  and  comforts,  with  its  hint  of  the 
early  Spaniard  remaining  in  the  foreign  names  of  many  streets,  with  its 
memories  of  pioneer  days,  of  the  gold  excitements,  and  of  the  Indian  from 
whom  the  country  was  wrested,  has  an  individuality  that  attracts  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  anyone  interested  in  the  varied  development  of  American  communities. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

October  1 ,  1915. 
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Introduction 


Nature  decreed  that  there  should  be  established  at  the  foot  of  Pikes 
Peak,  where  mountain  meets  plain,  a  city  which  should  come  to  be  known 
far  and  wide  because  of  its  individuality  and  its  distinctive  charms.  Well 
might  the  Indian  have  paid  tribute — as  legend  says  he  did — to  the  match¬ 
less  climate  and  the  wonderful  environs  by  establishing  within  the  shadow 
of  the  Great  White  Mountain  a  zone  of  neutrality  within  which  all  tribes 
might  come  and  go  as  they  pleased.  Well  might  the  early  pioneer,  west¬ 
ward  bound  in  search  of  gold,  halt  before  the  “Sentinel  of  the  Rockies” 
and  tarry  in  this  favored  region — not  realizing,  even  dimly,  that  in  future 
years  thousands  would  follow  his  footsteps  in  search,  not  only  of  hidden  gold, 
but  of  health  and  strength,  of  rest  and  recreation,  of  the  opportunity  to  play 
a  part  in  the  development  of  this  vast  empire,  and  to  enjoy  life  better  under 
these  blue  skies  and  amid  these  inspiring  surroundings. 

When  Colorado  Springs  was  founded,  one  could  ride  for  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  straight  eaitward  from  Pikes  Peak  without  seeing,  except  by 
luck,  a  fence  or  a  house,  or  any  animal  life,  save  the  wild  roamers  of  the 
plains,  or  the  still  wilder  Indian.  Half  a  century  has  wrought  changes. 
Spread  out  on  this  sheltered  plateau  at  the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak  is  today  a 
unique  community  which  has  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the 
traveler,  the  invalid,  and  the  home-seeker.  It  is  in  reality  composed  of 
three  sifter  cities — Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  City,  and  Manitou — with  a 
combined  population  of  41,000.  Each  has  its  individual  characteristics, 
and  whatever  may  be  said  of  Colorado  Springs  as  a  desirable  place  for 
Health,  Education,  Recreation,  and  Residence,  applies  equally  to  this 
entire  section;  which  has  been  called,  because  of  its  dominating  mountain, 
the  Pikes  Peak  Region. 


City  Hall,  Colorado  Springs 
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History 


Monument  to  Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike 


While  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Spaniards  penetrated  into  Colo¬ 
rado  even  before  the  Pilgrim  fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  while 
students  believe  that  the  old  Indian  trail  down  Ute  Pass  to  the  healing  min¬ 
eral  springs  at  Manitou  was  worn  in 
the  solid  granite  walls  a  thousand 
years  ago,  the  authentic  history  of  the 
Pikes  Peak  Region  dates  back  only 
to  1 806.  On  November  1  3  of  that 
year.  Lieutenant  Zebulon  Montgom¬ 
ery  Pike  first  caught  sight  of  the 
“Great  White  Mountain”  which  to¬ 
day  bears  his  name.  On  November 
27,  he  began  the  ascent  from  the 
southeast,  but  after  a  day  and  a 
half’s  laborious  effort  brought  him 
only  to  the  summit  of  the  outlying 
ridge,  he  gave  up  the  attempt,  de¬ 
claring  in  his  diary  that  “no  human 
being  could  have  ascended  to  its  pin¬ 
nacle.”  Thirteen  years  later,  however.  Dr.  Edwin  James,  with  a  portion 
of  the  exploration  party  under  Major  S.  H.  Long,  found  an  easier  approach 
from  the  eastern  side,  and  after  a  hazardous  climb  reached  the  summit  on 
July  14,  1819.  The  region  was  visited  by  General  Fremont  in  1  843 ;  and 
in  1847  by  George  F.  Ruxton.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made 
August  12,  1859,  when  M.  S. 

Beach,  R.  F.  Cable,  Anthony  Bott 
and  others  founded  Colorado  City 
which  became  the  center  of  the 
“Pikes  Peak  or  Bust”  gold  excite¬ 
ment  in  1  859.  Colorado  City  was 
the  first  territorial  capital  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  General  William  J.  Palmer 
first  visited  the  locality  July  27, 

1867.  With  the  vision  of  an 
empire-builder,  he  saw  the  future. 

The  first  itake  of  the  “Fountain 
Colony”  was  driven  July  31,  1871; 
the  first  railroad  train  arrived  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  1871;  the  town  was 

incorporated  under  the  name  “Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  September  23,  1872. 

Manitou  Soda  Springs  in  1 680 
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Climate 


Indian  Dance  in  Garden  of  the  Gods 


Nature,  with  her  mysterious  law  of  compensation,  has  provided  in  the 
great  high  and  dry  Rocky  Mountain  belt  a  sanitarium,  the  extent  of  which 
covers  an  empire.  The  Capital  of  this  Empire  of  Climate — the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  all  empires — is  Colorado  Springs. 

The  fame  of  the  Colorado  Springs  climate  has  spread  to  every  corner 
of  the  globe,  because  it  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  days  that  here, 
at  the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak,  is  the  climate  that  gives  new  life  and  energy — 
building  up,  invigor¬ 
ating,  and  restoring  to 
health  and  vitality. 

The  climate  of 
Colorado  contains 
more  of  the  essential 
elements  which  effect¬ 
ively  promote  health 
than  that  of  any  other 
country.  These  requis¬ 
ites  are  found  in  the 
chemical  composition 
of  the  atmosphere;  in  the  dry,  pure,  clean,  soft  yet  stimulating  breezes 
which  quicken  circulation  and  multiply  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood;  in  the 
tonic  effect  and  the  exhilarating  influence  of  the  ozone;  in  the  flood  of  its 
life-giving,  germ-deStroying  sunshine  which  militates  against  depression;  in 
the  altitude  which  tempers  heat,  prevents  enervation  and  constantly  arouses 
physical  energy  and  mental  action. 

A  prominent  Eastern  physician  several  years  ago  wrote  from  his  per¬ 
sonal  experience:  “In  describing  a  climate  which  presents  so  many  anoma¬ 
lies  as  that  of  Colorado  Springs;  for  instance,  the  dryness  of  an  inland 
desert,  the  cold,  bracing  air  of  the  far  north,  an  atmosphere  so  clear  that 
mountains  1  50  miles  distant  can  be  seen  distinctly  without  the  aid  of  a  glass, 
the  sun  of  the  tropics,  a  sky  that  surpasses  that  of  Italy  in  loveliness,  and 
scenery  which  compares  with  that  of  Switzerland,  one  may  justly  stand  in 
dread  of  being  charged  with  indulging  in  language  of  the  imagination.” 

For  pleasant  weather,  from  January  to  January  year  in  and  year  out, 
there  is  no  climate  equal  to  that  of  the  Pikes  Peak  Region.  Naturally,  at 
certain  seasons,  other  places  may  have  better  weather;  but  for  any  long 
period  of  time  this  locality  far  out-averages  all  others.  Comparison  of  offi¬ 
cial  records  will  show  why  Colorado  Springs  leads  in  the  essential  features. 

This  is  truly  “The  City  of  Sunshine,”  with  an  average,  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  of  3 1 0  days  of  sunshine  annually ;  181  absolutely  cloud¬ 
less  days — and  only  1  1  days  a  year  on  which  the  sun  fails  to  appear.  The 
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year  ’round,  the  sun 
shines  70  of  every 
1 00  hours  it  is  above 
the  horizon.  The 
mean  annual  temper¬ 
ature  is  46  degrees; 
the  average  annual 
precipitation  is  1  3.49 
inches,  with  the  rain¬ 
fall  confined  largely 
to  the  warmer 
months;  the  average  wind  velocity  is  7  miles  per  hour,  combined  with  a 
low  relative  humidity  and  an  altitude  of  6,036  feet. 

Colorado  Springs  and  its  sister  cities — Colorado  City  and  Manitou — 
are  peculiarly  favored  by  Nature  in  their  location.  The  open  aspect  to  the 
south  and  east,  and  the  sheltered  location  with  the  Peak  and  a  long  range 
of  lower  mountains  to  the  west  and  north,  results  in  a  tempering  of  extremes, 
in  protection  from  many  storms,  and  in  longer  hours  of  sunshine  than  is 
found  in  the  Swiss  mountain  valleys  or  in  many  other  places  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Colorado  is  a  synonym  for  that  which  is  desirable  in  summer  weather. 
Its  cool  days  and  refreshing  nights,  its  blue  skies  and  its  invigorating  air  call 
irresistibly  to  the  outdoor  life — and  thousands  in  the  sweltering  East  and 
South  seek  relief  in  its  mountain  breezes  and  days  of  sunshine.  Its  climate 
during  other  seasons  is  just  as  attradtive,  and  even  more  enjoyable. 

In  this  book  will  be  found  pictures  illustrating  outdoor  activities.  Most 
of  these  were  taken  in  December,  1914,  and  January,  February  and  March, 
1913,  as  shown  by  the  dates  which  appear  with  the  titles. 

A  whole  day  of  rain  is  a  rare  condition;  the  gravelly  soil  is  so 
porous  that  half  an  hour  after  a  rain  the  roads  are  dry.  Mists  and  fogs 
are  practically  unknown.  Such  a  thing  as  a  week  of  bitter  cold  weather 
is  most  unusual.  There  may  be  two  or  three  snappy  days — which  are  wel¬ 
come — then  the  sun 
continues  its  wonder¬ 
ful  work  of  temper¬ 
ing.  The  mercury 
may  drop  low  on  a 
winter  day,  but  the 
air  is  so  void  of  hu¬ 
midity  and  the  sun¬ 
shine  so  warm  that 
the  cold  is  not  felt 
as  in  lower  altitudes. 


Kodaking— February  13.  1915 


Skating  in  Monument  Valley  Park,  December  26,  1914 
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New  Year’s  Day,  1915,  at  the  Colorado  Springs  Golf  Club 


The  same  applies  in 
summer.  While  the 
thermometer  may 
occasionally  register 
80  or  90  degrees, 
humidity  again  is 
lacking — and  it  is 
the  usual  custom  to 
sleep,  even  in  July  or 
August,  under  a  blan¬ 
ket.  The  autumns 
are  singularly  delightful.  From  the  first  of  September  until  after  Christ¬ 
mas  there  is  an  almost  unbroken  period  of  sparkling,  delicious  days — with 
stretches  of  weeks  at  a  time  with  a  brilliant  sun,  scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 
high  winds  only  on  rare  occasions,  and  the  air  even  more  bracing  than  usual. 
Until  April,  there  is  ordinarily  no  rain.  Snow  falls  occasionally,  but  rarely 
more  than  four  or  six  inches  at  a  given  time,  and  it  seldom  remains  on  the 
ground  more  than  a  day  or  two.  Thunder  showers  in  summer  and  occa¬ 
sional  dust  storms  in  the  winter  and  spring  cause  some  discomfort,  but  they 
are  almost  invariably  of  short  duration. 

The  winter  visitor  finds  his  keenest  joy,  not  in  indolence,  but  in  activity. 
Here  he  is  not  merely  refreshed,  but  strengthened.  On  a  January  day,  the 
visitor  notes  that  half  the  street  cars  are  open  and  occupied  by  passengers 
who  appear  perfectly  comfortable;  that  office  and  residence  windows  are 
wide  open ;  and  that  people  are  moving  briskly  along  the  streets  with  either 
no  wraps  at  all  or  only  such  as  are  worn  in  the  East  in  the  late  spring  and 
early  fall.  He  is  reminded  that  children  play  outdoors  all  winter  long  with¬ 
out  heavy  wraps,  and  that  infants  are  daily  given  their  naps  in  the  open  air. 
He  finds  that  excursions  into  the  mountains,  afoot,  horseback,  or  by  motor, 
are  the  usual  diversions  of  a  winter  holiday;  that  there  is  never  more  than 
a  day  or  two  in  the  whole  year  when  the  auto  is  compelled  by  weather  con¬ 
ditions  to  remain  in  the  garage;  and  that  the  links  of  the  Colorado  Springs 

Golf  Club  are  in  use 
more  days  than  is 
probably  the  case 
with  any  other  golf 
course  in  the  United 
States.  The  call  to 
the  outdoor  life  is 
irresistible. 

Fine  weather  is 
here  nearly  a  contin- 

Midwinter  Basket  Ball  Game,  January  13,  1915  UOUS  bl  g 
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The  Rockies  as  a  Winter  Residence 

[Extracts  from  an  article  by  Henry  F.  Cope.  Copyright,  1 904,  by 
The  World  Today  Company,  Chicago.  Reprinted  by  permission.  | 

Tell  a  man  that  you  have  spent  the  winter  in  the  Rockies  and  he  will 
look  at  you  with  an  air  of  mingled  admiration  and  pity,  the  tribute  paid  by 
comfortable  mediocrity  to  painful  heroism;  he  will  think  of  you  as  you  think 
of  Nansen  and  Peary.  His  free-will  offering  of  admiration  makes  it  the 
harder  to  tell  him  the  truth.  At  the  same  time  his  unwarranted  pity  for  one 
who  had  to  dwell  in  “that  semi-Arctic  region”  brings  back  to  memory  the 
real  pity  you  experienced  for  him  last  winter,  when  you  were  basking  in  the 
clear  sunshine  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  and  reading  of  transportation 
tied  up  by  heavy  snowfalls  and  of  many  people  perishing  in  the  bitter  cold 
of  the  Eastern  States.  You  would  recall,  as  the  writer  does,  the  many  times 
during  the  five  winters  spent  in  the  Rockies  when  taking  long  rides  along 

the  splendid  moun¬ 
tain  roads,  right  in 
the  depth  of  winter, 
you  and  your  com¬ 
panions  talked,  with 
deep  compassion,  on 
the  lot  of  those  who 
were  wading  in  slush 
or  shoveling  snow,  on 
the  other  side  of  the 
Missouri  River. 

Today,  no  one 
needs  to  be  told  that, 
for  the  summer  time  there  can  be  nothing  on  earth  more  desirable  than  the 
plateaus  and  canons  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Desirable  as  this  great  pic¬ 
turesque  backbone  of  our  continent  is  in  summer,  it  is  equally  attractive  in 
the  winter  to  those  who  have  tasted  its  charms.  Considered  climatologically, 
as  a  place  for  winter  residence,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  is  more  than 
endurable,  it  is  enjoyable. 

There  are  five  elements  contributing  to  a  desirable  climate  in  any 
country.  They  are:  comparatively  equable  temperature;  minimum  pre¬ 
cipitation;  low  humidity;  minimum  wind  movement;  maximum  sunshine. 
These  five  characteristics  belong  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  climate  all  the  year 
round,  in  winter  as  truly  as  in  summer. 

Many  have  left  behind  them  wheels,  autos,  golf  clubs  and  outdoor 
paraphernalia,  bringing  only  books  and  indoor  tools  of  sport,  only  to  find 
the  dwellers  in  the  mountains  riding  and  playing  outdoors  all  the  winter. 
You  may  ride  almost  any  day  on  the  clean,  hard,  smooth  roads,  or  you  may 
take  your  course  over  the  links,  while  others  nearby  are  skating  or  playing 
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hockey.  .  .  .  When 
you  go  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  for  the  winter, 
leave  your  umbrella 
and  your  overshoes 
at  home. 

Closely  connected 
with  the  advantage 

Heaviest  Snow  of  the  Winter-March  19,  1915  of  minimum  precipi¬ 

tation  is  low  humidity.  Generally  speaking,  that  is  what  is  meant  when  we 
refer  to  this  as  a  dry  climate.  Here  is  a  land  without  dew;  here,  literally, 
moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt.  ...  So  dry  and  clear  is  the  air  that 
mountains  1 50  miles  away  can  be  easily  seen.  .  .  The  feeling  of 

dryness  abcut  the  air  gives  it  a  tonic  quality  and  makes  it  easy  to  breathe. 
The  beneficial  character  of  this  feature  in  all  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs 
is  well  known,  and  the  superiority  of  this  climate  over  any  other  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  combating  of  these  diseases  is  even  more  marked  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  These  conditions  make  both  cold  and  heat  more  en¬ 

durable,  so  that  zero  weather  at  Colorado  Springs  or  ether  places  simi¬ 
larly  located  dees  net  mean  at  all  the  same  thing,  cr  anything  like  the  same 
thing,  that  it  would  at  Chicago  or  New  York.  What  would  mean  death  in 
the  latter  would  mean  very  little,  if  any,  discomfort  in  the  former.  As  the 
residents  say,  the  cold  is  less  penetrating;  it  does  not  soak  in. 

Perhaps  the  one  element  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  that  impresses 
the  newxomer  most  deeply,  and  also  most  pleasantly,  is  the  abundance  of 
sunshine.  In  this  particular,  both  in  winter  and  in  summer,  this  is  not  only 
the  Italy  of  America — it  outshines  Italy  and  equals  northern  Egypt.  Here 
every  day  has  its  sunshine,  and  practically  every  day  is  all  sunshine.  The 
cloudless  sky  with  its  intense  and  far-aw^ay  blue  gives  an  effect  that  would 
be  impossible  in  a  picture  until  it  has  been  seen  in  reality,  an  effect  that  is 
always  more  striking  and  welcome  in  winter  than  at  any  other  time.  When 
you  go  to  the  mountains  for  the  winter,  leave  your  ear-muffs  at  home  and 
take  your  smoked  glasses. 

There  is  more  sunshine  than  in  either  California  or  Florida.  Dwell¬ 


ers  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  who  have  been 
called  by  business  or 
who  have  gone  in 
obedience  to  fashion 
to  Florida  for  the 
winter  seldom  go 
more  than  once. 
They  come  back  to 
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hear  with  envy  of 
the  clear,  bracing 
days  their  neighbors 
have  enjoyed  at 
home.  At  Colorado 
Springs  and  Mani- 
tou,  there  are  3 1 0 
days  of  sunshine  a 
year.  While  they 
have  33  cloudy 

A  Game  of  Croquet--January  20,  191 5  days,  Chicago  has 

1  1 4,  New  York  1  03,  Asheville  1  06.  An  equally  important  fact  is  that  the 
shortest  days  of  the  winter  will  afford  eight  or  nine  hours  of  sunshine.  Con¬ 
trast  this  with  the  four  and  a  half  hours,  the  most  you  can  hope  to  gain  in 
the  celebrated  valley  of  Davos,  Switzerland. 

But  what  of  the  great  snow  storms  of  the  mountains?  Are  there 
none?  The  most  magnificent  storms  on  our  continent  are  here,  but  at 
greater  altitudes  than  you  would  need  to  live,  high  among  the  peaks.  You 
may  sit  on  your  porch,  or  ride  along  the  street,  and  watch  the  great  cloud- 
masses  of  snow  whirling  and  battling  around  the  peaks,  beating  against  the 
mountain  walls,  and  packing  the  deep  canons  and  crevices  a  mile  above  you 
— while  you  are  in  bright  sunshine.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  sight  more 
sublime  than  this. 

The  question  of  a  winter  climate  is  by  no  means  a  trivial  one.  .  .  . 

Experience  in  many  climates  brings  the  writer  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the 
working  months  of  the  year  the  be$t  climate  to  be  found  in  North  America 
is  among  the  Rockies,  at  an  elevation  not  greatly  in  excess  of  5,000  feet, 
and  that  this  type  of  climate  is  the  most  conducive  to  the  vigorous  energy 
so  highly  desirable  in  the  business  of  life.  .  .  .  The  bracing  effects 

of  low  humidity,  together  with  the  commercial  advantages  of  equable  tem¬ 
perature,  constitute  a  condition  evidently  advantageous  to  business  under¬ 
takings  and  to  individual  enterprise.  The  air  of  the  Rockies  is  built  for 
business.  Here  one  feels  a  surplus  of  energy,  a  reserve  of  vigor  and  of  full 
vitality.  The  proverbial  Western  hustle  is  more  than  feverish  restlessness; 
it  is  forceful  life. 

The  dweller  in  the  mountains,  even  in  the  winter,  needs  none  of  your 
pity.  He  has  the  air  like  wine,  the  sky  more  blue  than  turquoise,  and  the 
unalloyed  gold  of  perpetual  sunshine,  while  he  feeds  his  heart  on  the  sub¬ 
lime  scenes  of  the  everlasting,  hoary-headed,  yet  youth-imparting  mountains. 
His  is  a  lot  not  to  be  despised,  even  in  a  land  so  marvelously  varied  in  its 
climatic  resources  for  health  and  pleasure  as  the  land  we  call  our  own. 

Nestling  even  among  the  peaks  are  many  beautiful  cities,  both  great 
and  small,  with  every  convenience  of  life  and  civilization. 
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Foreword  The  physicians  of  Colorado  Springs  are  often  asked  the 
question,  “Can  you  conscientiously  claim  that  the  Rocky 
Mountain  plateau  in  general,  and  Colorado  Springs  in  particular,  has  any 
advantages  over  other  parts  of  the  country  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis?” 
This  question  can  best  be  answered  by  reviewing  the  factors  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  essential  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  by  con¬ 
sidering  whether  or  not  they  are  present  in  the  regions  under  consideration 
to  a  degree  equal  to,  or  superior  to,  other  localities.  Only  in  this  way  can 
a  just  decision  be  reached. 

Stated  briefly,  the  curative  factors  are:  Pure  Air,  Sunshine,  Alti¬ 
tude,  Rest,  Diet,  and  Congenial  Surroundings. 

Air  depends  for  its  purity  on  its  freedom  from  bacteria,  carbon  par¬ 
ticles  from  smoke,  dust  and  deleterious  gases.  Baderia  find  their  way  into 
the  atmosphere  from  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  or  from  their  excreta, 
and  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Their  numbers  are  deter¬ 
mined,  therefore,  by  the  density  of  men  and  animals,  and  by  the  moisture 
content  of  the  air.  They  will  be  increased  in  numbers  in  moist,  thickly- 
settled  communities.  Their  comparative  absence  in  these  sparsely  settled 
regions  is  self  evident.  Dust  is  present  here,  as  elsewhere;  but  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  greater  proportion  of  earthy  matter,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
animal  excreta  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  than  in  moist,  thickly-settled 
regions. 

The  value  of  the  sun  in  tuberculosis  has  been  shown  beyond  question 
by  the  success  of  helio-therapy  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  United  States.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  in  general  has  from  1  5 
to  1  00  per  cent,  more  sunshine  than  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  has  70  per  cent,  of  possible  sunshine  as  an  annual  average. 

Another  factor  of  value  in  tuberculosis,  but  one  which  is  not  admitted 
by  the  entire  profession,  is  altitude.  This  has  long  been  felt  by  many  to 
exert  a  salutary  influence,  and  recently  its  position  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  placed 
on  a  firm  physiologi¬ 
cal  foundation.  The 
researches  of  the 
Anglo  -  American 
expedition  on  the 
summit  of  Pikes 
Peak  in  the  summer 
of  1911;  those  of 
Webb  of  Colorado 
Springs,  of  Staubli, 
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and  of  Baer  and 
Englensman  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  have  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  altitude  on 
the  blood,  its  cells, 
and  on  other  organs 
is  favorable  in  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

Rest,  an  essential 
in  some  stages  of 
tuberculosis,  is  of 
greater  or  less  value, 
depending  on  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  individual  case.  In  a  climate  distinguished  by  pure  air  and 
sunshine,  the  beneficial  effects  of  rest  are  most  marked;  therefore,  rest  will 
be  found  to  have  its  maximum  benefit  in  a  non-humid  climate,  and  in  an 
inspiring  scenic  environment,  such  as  obtains  in  the  Pikes  Peak  Region. 

Diet  is  directly  dependent  upon  cooks  and  markets.  In  the  entire 
southwest,  Colorado  Springs  excels  in  both  particulars.  In  its  markets  can 
be  obtained  at  all  seasons  the  best  of  everything;  and  its  cooks  have  been 
trained  for  years  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  exacting  people. 

Congenial  surroundings  are  to  be  found  by  the  invalid  in  Colorado 
Springs,  which  is  in  itself  a  delightful  and  distinctive  residence  city.  The 
people  who  live  here  are  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions.  Everyone  can  find 
friends.  Beautiful  homes,  schools  and  churches,  parks,  golf  links,  trails 
and  roads,  the  opportunity  for  outdoor  life  almost  every  day,  and  the  scenic 
grandeur  of  mountain  and  plain,  are  all  here  for  him.  In  the  Pikes  Peak 
Region  he  can  enjoy  the  beneficial  climate  all  the  year  round  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  a  single  comfort  or  convenience  of  civilization. 

If  these  considerations  are  soundly  based,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  the  Rocky  Mountain  Plateau  in  general,  and  Colorado  Springs  in  par¬ 
ticular,  offers  the  best  place  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  the  greatest 
hope  for  the  sufferer.  That  they  are  so  based  is  shown  in  the  following 
articles,  written  largely  by  specialists  in  their  respective  fields  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Solly  Tuberculosis  Society*  of  Colorado  Springs. 

Other  health  resorts  may,  at  certain  seasons,  possess  some  advantage, 
or  some  one  resort  may  possess  some  one  advantage  to  a  more  specialized 
degree ;  but  there  is  no  other  single  health  resort  that  combines  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  fatfors  all  the  year  round  as  completely  and  harmoniously  as  does 
Colorado  Springs. 

*  The  Solly  Tuberculosis  Society  is  named  for  the  late  Dr.  S.  Edwin  Solly  of  Colorado  Springs,  an  eminent 
physician  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  tuberculosis  and  of  climatic  conditions.  The  Society’s  membership  is 
composed  of  about  fifty  Colorado  Springs  physicians,  and  it  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  tuberculosis. 
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Happy  Environment  for  the  Invalid 

[This  article  is  written  by  one  who  came  to  Colorado  Springs 
in  search  of  health  and  has  gained  in  marked  degree  both 
health  and  happiness  by  reason  of  his  sojourn  in  this  region.] 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  climates  and 
merely  saying  that  the  climate  of  Colorado  Springs,  plus  a  proper  treatment, 
plus  the  cheerful  surroundings,  produces  a  larger  number  of  cures  than  the 
writer  has  seen  in  any  other  resort,  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
present  that  feature  which  makes  Colorado  Springs  pre-eminent  as  a  health 
resort — its  happy  environment  for  the  seeker  of  health. 

After  fourteen  years  experience  as  an  invalid  in  various  parts  of 
America,  it  is  the  convi&ion  of  the  writer  that,  generally  speaking,  for  one 
who  is  limited  in  health,  whether  much  or  little,  life  is  more  liveable  and 
better  worth  living  in  Colorado  Springs  than  in  any  other  health  resort  of 
which  he  knows.  This  is  due  to  three  main  considerations — its  location, 
its  advantages  as  a  city,  and  its  social  atmosphere. 

Situated  on  the  verge  of  the  prairie,  before  it  rises  to  the  mesa,  to  the 
hills  and  to  the  mountains,  the  town  enjoys  the  advantages  of  both  mountains 
and  plains.  Six  miles  to  the  west,  beyond  the  towns  of  Colorado  City  and 
Manitou,  rises  the  Rampart  Range,  the  first  line  of  the  Rockies,  with  Pikes 
Peak  in  the  center  and  a  chain  of  lesser  peaks  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.  To  the  north,  the  land  slopes  gradually  to  the  Platte- Arkansas 
divide,  broken  by  occasional  wooded  knolls  and  pine  forests.  To  the  ea$t 
and  south  lies  the  vast  prairie.  The  mountains  furnish  an  abundance  of  pure 
water,  and  they  temper  the  summer’s  heat  and  the  winter’s  winds.  The 
broad  stretches  of  prairie  give  to  the  air  that  dryness  and  exhilaration  that 
is  so  essential,  and  make  the  sunlight — perhaps  from  contrast  with  the  moun¬ 
tain  shadows — seem  stronger. 

What  the  psychological  effects  of  such  wonderful  surroundings  may 
be  is  a  study  in  itself 
— but  it  is  true  that 
in  Colorado  Springs, 
with  the  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  ever 
in  sight,  the  almost 
perpetual  sunshine, 
and  the  life  -  giving 
breezes  from  moun¬ 
tain  or  prairie,  one 
feels  a  bit  bigger  and 
more  care  free  than 
in  most  places.  There 

is  inspiration,  as  well  Acacia  Hotel  and  El  Paso  Club 
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Stratton  Park,  at  the  entrance  to  Cheyenne  Canons 


as  invigoration,  in  this  environment.  To  recover  health,  the  invalid  need  not 
exile  himself  from  the  comforts  of  daily  life  and  human  intercourse.  For 
Colorado  Springs  is  a  thoroughly  metropolitan  city,  with  an  equipment  that 
would  be  unusual  in  almost  any  other  community  of  two  or  three  times  its 
population.  With  its  broad,  well-kept  and  parked  streets  and  avenues,  lined 
with  handsome  shade  trees  and  comfortable  houses  set  well  back  in  ample 
grounds,  the  impression  is  given  of  an  Eastern  city  in  Western  environment. 
To  one  with  a  family,  it  is  especially  a  privilege  to  find  so  beneficial  a 
climate  where  he  can  give  his  children  every  advantage  of  education  and 
every  opportunity  for  musical  and  intellectual  enjoyment  and  development. 
Colorado  College  is  among  the  nation’s  foremost  institutions.  The  public 
schools  maintain  high  standards.  Every  church  denomination  is  represented. 
From  the  first,  townsite  deeds  have  contained  a  clause  prohibiting  saloons. 
The  moral  tone  always  has  been  unusually  high. 

As  to  living  accommodations,  the  new-comer  can  select  to  suit  his  own 
income  and  taste.  Besides  splendid  hotels  and  sanatoria,  boarding  houses 
may  be  found  where  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  care  of  invalids.  Cot¬ 
tages  or  apartments  may  be  rented  at  prices  graded  to  the  accommodations. 

To  the  invalid,  the  most  important  advantage  of  Colorado  Springs  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  its  people.  The  town  is  not  at  all  sectional  or 
provincial  in  its  social  character.  Its  population  is  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  so  that  anyone  can  be  almost  certain  of  finding  here  congenial 
companionship  to  save  him  from  that  self-pitying  isolation — the  curse  of  in¬ 
validism.  The  general  attitude  of  the  townspeople  toward  the  visiting  invalid 
is  one  of  sympathetic  understanding,  intelligent  encouragement  and  hope  often 
based  upon  personal  experience.  They  do  not  avoid  him  because  he  is  sick, 
but  welcome  him  to  the  community.  Such  a  spirit  in  such  a  city  is  above  price. 
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Physiology  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Climate 

Galen,  the  family  physician  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  sent  his  lung  patients  into  the  mountains,  teaching  that  such 
invalids  did  best  in  the  dry,  pure  air  of  those  higher  regions. 

Largely  on  account  of  such  advice,  it  has  become  almost  instinctive  in 
the  human  race  to  seek  high  altitudes  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  complaints. 
The  remedy,  high  altitude,  is,  then,  time-honored;  and  when  the  cold  light 
of  Science  is  turned  upon  time-honored  remedies,  satisfactory  physiological 
explanations  are  usually  discovered,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  high 
altitude  treatment  for  tuberculosis. 

Human  physiology  deals  with  the  functions  and  organization  of  man, 
and  much  painstaking  investigation  has  revealed  many  differences  between 
the  functions  and  organization  of  man  at  sea  level  and  at  altitudes.  Scien¬ 
tists,  after  laborious  ascents,  have  made  many  investigations  at  extreme  alti¬ 
tudes;  these  observations,  however,  are  not  here  considered.  This  article 
will  deal  more  with  the  results  of  physiological  observations  on  the  normal 
life  of  man  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Dry,  thin,  pure  air,  with  long  hours  of  sunshine,  is  a  factor  wTich, 
when  compared  with  conditions  obtaining  at  sea  level  and  in  the  lowlands, 
brings  about  important  blood  and  body  changes,  of  which  the  following  are 
now  well  proved: 

1 .  The  red  blood  corpuscles  are  increased  by  twenty  per  cent,  at 
Colorado  Springs. 

2.  The  haemoglobin,  or  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  is  increased 
twelve  per  cent. 

3.  The  total  number  of  white  corpuscles  remains  the  same  as  at  sea 
level,  but  the  lymphocyte  type,  known  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  tubercle 
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bacillus,  is  increased  by  twenty  per 
cent  at  Colorado  Springs. 

4.  The  “third  corpuscles’’  of 
the  blood,  known  as  blood  platelets, 
and  also  opponents  to  the  growth  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  human 
body,  are  increased  by  twelve  per 
cent. 

5.  The  total  volume  of  blood  is 
slightly  increased. 

6.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
blood  is  slightly  increased. 

7.  The  lung  cells  with  which  we 
breathe  become  more  highly  de¬ 
veloped,  and  actively  force  oxygen 
into  the  blood. 

8.  The  temperature  of  die  body,  when  increased  by  exercise,  falls 
more  quickly  to  normal  at  this  altitude. 

The  following  corrections  of  observations  previously  recorded  are 
worthy  of  record  here.  Contrary  to  opinions  once  held: 

1 .  In  normal  people  coming  to  Colorado  Springs,  the  pulse  is  not 
accelerated. 

2.  The  blood  pressure,  arterial,  venous  or  capillary,  does  not  gen¬ 
erally  change;  although  occasionally  a  normal  person  may  show  a  slight 
temporary  decrease  in  the  arterial  blood  pressure. 

3.  A  normal  person  does  not 
breathe  more  deeply  until  an  altitude 
above  timber  line  ( 1  1 ,000  feet)  is 
reached. 

4.  The  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  is  reduced  only  at  very  high 
altitudes,  where  there  is  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  sufficient  oxygen. 

5.  Any  ill  effect  on  a  nor¬ 
mal  being,  attributed  to  an  altitude 
such  as  at  Colorado  Springs,  is 
nearly  always  imaginary. 

6.  The  chest  is  probably  not 
increased  in  expansion. 

As  early  as  484  B.  C., 

Herodotus  described  the  sun  bath; 
and  the  Romans  built  solaria  on 
their  houses.  In  recent  years,  sun 


The  two  pictures  on  this  page  illustrate  experiments 
conducted  on  the  summit  of  Pikes  P eak  in  1911  by  a 
party  of  distinguished  English  and  American  scientists 
to  determine  the  physiological  effedts  at  high  altitudes. 
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A  Sun  Bath 


baths  at  high  altitudes 
have  been  successfully 
employed  for  the 
treatment  of  tubercu¬ 
losis.  Sunlight  is 
known  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  rays  of 
seven  colors.  The  red 
rays  are  especially 
heat  rays,  whereas 
the  yellow  rays  pro¬ 
duce  most  of  the 
light.  The  violet 
rays  have  important  chemical  acftion,  and  are  known  as  actinic  rays.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  rays  of  the  sun,  at  high  altitudes,  will  destroy  tubercle 
bacilli  in  a  few  hours  or  less,  and  will  destroy  them  more  quickly  than  at  sea 
level.  This  power  of  destruction  is  due  to  the  greater  abundance,  at  a  high 
altitude,  of  the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  physiological  effect  of  light  on  the  human  body  is  not  yet  fully 
explained.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  chemical  violet,  or  actinic,  rays 
especially  lead  to  pigmentation,  or  browning;  and  it  has  been  found  that 
those  children  who  brown  most  readily  when  exposed  to  sun  baths  at  high 
altitudes,  improve  most  rapidly. 

It  is  known  to  all  tuberculosis  victims  that  one  winter  of  the  “cure”  is 

worth  two  summers.  The  successful 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  brought 
about  by  an  improved  bodily  nutri¬ 
tion,  and  this  can  best  be  secured 
under  the  stimulating  influence  of 
cold,  fresh  air,  the  physiological  im¬ 
portance  of  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Where  can  a  better, 
more  health-giving  air  be  found 
than  in  a  climate  such  as  Colorado 
Springs,  where  cut-door  life  is  pos¬ 
sible  almost  every  day  in  the  year 
and  where,  in  winter,  it  is  usually 
possible  to  play  tennis  during  the 
daytime  and  to  skate  at  night? 

And  here,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  even  during  periods  of  bad 
weather,  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
altitude  continues. 


( 1 )  Blood  platelets,  or  n  third 11  corpuscles,  increased  by 
1 2  %  at  Colorado  Springs. 

(2)  Lymphocytes,  the  white  corpuscles  which  antago¬ 
nize  the  tubercle  bacillus,  increased  by  20%  at 
Colorado  Springs. 

(3)  Red  blood  corpuscles,  which  carry  oxygen,  in¬ 
creased  by  20%  at  Colorado  Springs.  Their  red 
color  is  due  to  haemoglobin . 

(4)  The  ordinary  white  corpuscle,  which  cannot  digest 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  decreased  by  20%  at  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs. 
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Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 

The  beneficial  effect  of  climate  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tubercu¬ 
losis  has  long  been  recognized.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  disease,  many 
years  prior  to  the  discovery  and  isolation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  it  was 
noted  that  the  tuberculous  individual  who  took  up  his  residence  in  high 
altitudes  often  recovered;  while  but  few  of  those  who  remained  in  low 
altitudes  improved.  In  other  words,  the  climatic  factor  alone  produced 
sufficient  favorable  results  to  convince  both  physicians  and  laity  of  its  value. 

Later,  the  value  of  other  measures  became  apparent.  Fresh  air  in  any 
climate,  rest,  personal  hygiene,  the  regime  of  the  sanatorium — came  to  be 
emphasized  as  important  factors  in  the  arrest  and  cure  of  tuberculosis.  Cer¬ 
tain  specific  medication  also  received  attention,  and  the  successful  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  resolved  itself  into  the  employment  of  as  many  of  these  factors 
as  possible. 

The  inability  of  many  patients  to  migrate  to  and  reside  in  a  favorable 
climate  and  at  the  same  time  take  advantage  of  rest,  good  food,  and  other 
factors,  had  a  decided  tendency  to  detract  from  the  importance  of  climate. 
Since  it  could  not  be  taken  advantage  of  m  all  cases,  its  importance  came 
to  be  negledted.  To  those  of  the  profession  who  have  watched  the  treatment 
of  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  Colorado  and  have  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  results  of  treatment  in  low  altitudes,  it  seems  that  the  neglect  of 
this  important  point  has  been  responsible  for  many  bad  results  and  has 
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unjustly  deprived  many  of  the  well- 
to-do  or  moderately  well-to-do  of 
their  health  and  usefulness.  The  one 
factor  most  essential  to  the  arrest 
and  cure  of  tuberculosis  is,  in  the 
observation  of  the  writer,  a  high, 
dry,  sunshiny,  cool  climate. 

The  mortality  in  pulmonary  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  high  at  best;  certainly 
sufficiently  high  to  warrant  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  every  possible  agency 
in  combatting  it. 

Eastern  physicians,  when  asked 
what  kind  of  weather  seems  most 
advantageous  to  patients  under  their  care,  answer  “dry  and  cool  weather.” 
The  patients  themselves,  when  asked  on  what  days  they  feel  the  best,  give 
the  same  answer.  If  this  be  true,  it  seems  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the 
treatment  in  a  climate  that  affords  as  much  sunshine  as  possible,  with  dryness 
of  air  and  a  minimum  of  depressing  heat.  When  one  considers  the  comfort 
of  the  patient  and  the  pleasure  and  ease  with  which  he  may  live  outdoors 
all  the  year  round  in  Colorado,  the  advantages  of  this  climate  become  more 
and  more  apparent. 

The  physicians  of  Colorado  Springs  are  a  unit  in  agreeing  that  climate 
is  not  the  only  essential.  They  are  a  unit  in  deprecating  the  sending  to 
Colorado  of  patients  who  are  not  able  financially  to  care  for  themselves  for 
probably  a  year  while  their  whole  attention  can  be  directed,  not  to  earning 
a  competence,  but  to  the  sole  business  of  getting  well.  They  are,  however, 
a  unit  in  attributing  to  climate  its  proper  place  in  the  treatment  of  tubercu¬ 
losis.  It  is  significant  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  physicians  of  Colorado 
Springs  are  here  for  the  health  of  themselves  or  some  member  of  their  fam¬ 
ily.  It  appears  that  among  physicians,  when  it  is  a  question  of  their  own 
families,  climate  is  considered  of  prime  importance.  Individual  observation 
perhaps  does  more  to  convince  the  physician  of  this  fact  than  statistics, 
although  the  latter  are  by  no  means  lacking.  For  example,  the  records  of 
the  national  sanatorium  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  give  striking 
evidence  of  the  value  of  climate. 


That  the  climate  of  Colorado  Springs  has  a  very  definite  adion  in 
arresting  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  fact  clear  to  any  physician  who  will 
investigate  the  subject.  The  population  is  made  up  largely  of  people  now 
in  good  health  who  have  recovered  from  tuberculosis  since  coming  to  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.  A  very  large  number  of  these  cured  cases  made  every  effort 
to  recover  health  in  the  damp  lowlands,  having  in  many  instances  the  benefit 
of  the  best  physicians,  systematic  treatment  by  fresh  air,  good  food  and 
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absolute  rest  in  some  of  the  best-known  sanatoria  in  the  United  States,  where 
they  were  given  all  that  ample  means  could  obtain  or  up-to-date  science 
supply;  but  until  their  resistance  was  increased  by  a  decided  and  radical 
climatic  change,  such  as  coming  to  Colorado  Springs,  their  disease  pro¬ 
gressed  unfavorably,  in  spite  of  every  other  advantage  except  that  of  dryness 
and  altitude.  The  results  are  seen  every  day  on  the  street,  in  the  clubs  and 
in  business  life,  in  the  hale,  hearty,  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested  men 
who  will  tell  you  that  they  came  originally  to  this  city  for  their  health,  re¬ 
covered  it,  found  business  opportunities,  or  liked  living  here  so  well  that  they 
have  become  permanent  residents. 

That  the  effect  of  climate  as  a  therapeutic  force  is  not  a  myth  is  plain 
to  anyone  who  has  studied  the  effect  of  heat  and  humidity  upon  both  the 
white  child  and  adult  in  certain  tropical  climates.  As  is  well  known, 
children  in  these  tropical  localties  have  to  be  sent  away  to  the  temperate 
climates  or  they  are  very  apt  to  succumb,  while  adults  are  regularly  sent 
away  to  recuperate.  The  climatic  change  from  Manila  to  San  Francisco 
is  no  more  radical,  potentially  considered,  than  is  the  climatic  change  from 
New  York  City  to  Colorado  Springs.  In  tuberculosis,  the  climate  of  the 
tropics  is  generally  known  to  be  deadly,  quite  apart  from  its  effect  on  tropical 
diseases.  This  is  due  to  the  constant  heat  and  humidity  of  the  air.  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  has  the  unique  distinction  probably  of  being  as  far  removed 
from  these  evil  climatic  influences  of  the  tropics  as  any  place  in  the  world. 
Being  dry  instead  of  humid,  always  cool  in  summer  and  cold  and  bracing 
in  winter,  there  is  produced  a  powerful  influence  in  curing  tuberculosis,  apart 
from  all  other  measures,  and  the  climate  being  such,  allows  the  cure  to  be 
taken  day  and  night  without  danger  or  discomfort.  In  sending,  therefore, 
a  tuberculous  patient  from  the  damp  lowlands,  such  as  our  middle  and  east¬ 
ern  states,  to  this  high,  dry  plateau  of  Colorado,  there  is  added  to  that 
patient’s  chance  of  recovery  at  least  twenty  per  cent.,  because  here  he  has 
all  the  advantage  that  can  come  else¬ 
where  by  good  food  and  rest,  plus 
the  curative  climatic  effect. 

To  substantiate  this,  and  as 
further  proof  of  climatic  effect  on 
tuberculosis,  vital  statistics  carefully 
recorded  by  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  Colorado 
Springs,  and  covering  a  period  of 
several  years,  show  that  there  has 
been  an  average  of  only  two  deaths 
per  year  from  tuberculosis  con- 
traded  in  Colorado  Springs,  while, 

according  to  the  statistics  of  the  £]  Paso  County  Court  House 
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United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  average  city  of  the  same  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  damp  lowlands  has  an  average  of  fifty  deaths  per  year  from 
tuberculosis  contracted  there.  In  other  words,  the  man  living  in  the  East 
who  may  hesitate  to  come  to  Colorado  for  a  visit  or  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health  is  subject  to  just  twenty-five  times  the  danger  in  his  home  city  as 
he  would  be  in  Colorado  Springs. 

A  careful  study  of  cases  treated  in  Colorado,  in  comparison  with  those 
treated  elsewhere,  leads  only  to  one  conclusion :  that  the  climate  of  Colorado 
was  an  essential  factor  in  bringing  about  many  of  the  favorable  results. 

^  Advanced  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  high  tem- 

Indications  perature’  raP^  pulse,  dyspnoea  and  considerable  loss  of 
weight,  should  not  be  sent  to  Colorado  Springs.  It  is  true 
that  occasionally  such  cases  have  acquired  enough  resistance  to  live  here 
many  years,  but  this  is  not  the  rule.  Also  chronic  cases  with  the  lung  tissue 
contracted  by  fibroid  changes,  often  with  bronchitis  and  empysema,  do  not 
do  well.  Dyspnoea  and  rapid  heart  action  are  apt  to  be  increased. 

There  are  no  contra-indications  for  hemorrhagic  cases.  The  best  au¬ 
thorities  agree  on  this  subject,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Altitude 
and  dry  air  do  not  increase  the  tendency  to  pulmonary  hemorrhage  in  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  lungs.  Altitude  effects  the  human  blood  pressure  very  little, 
if  at  all,  at  6,000  feet.  If  anything,  the  blood  pressure,  both  arterial  and 
venous,  is  lowered  by  a  change  from  sea  level  to  a  higher  altitude. 
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Laryngeal  Tuberculosis 

A  few  generations  ago,  when  a  person  became  afflicted  with  tubercu¬ 
losis  of  the  lungs  (consumption),  it  was  thought  he  could  not  regain  health, 
recoveries  being  the  exception.  Today  it  is  known  that,  with  an  early 
diagnosis  and  proper  care,  such  cases  have  an  excellent  chance  to  get  well. 

The  same  hopelessness  that  used  to  be  felt  about  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  exists  today,  in  some  quarters,  with  regard  to  laryngeal  tuberculosis; 
although  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  in  the  last  few  years,  this  view  is  giving 
way  to  a  much  more  cheerful  optimism  about  this  dangerous  complication. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  is  serious,  and  yet  such 
a  condition  by  no  means  renders  the  case  hopeless.  A  review  of  statistics 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  cured  cases  has  steadily  risen  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  an  earlier  diagnosis  is  made 
and  more  appropriate  treatment  applied.  Today  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  a  very  respectable  percentage  of  such  throats  will  be  restored  to  useful¬ 
ness  ;  many  more  much  improved ;  and,  in  still  larger  numbers,  disagreeable 
symptoms  ameliorated.  Indeed,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  reports 
from  a  few  observers  furnish  figures  which  indicate  that  the  curability  of  this 
condition  approximates  that  of  lung  tuberculosis. 

Figures  prove  that  approximately  one-third  of  all  cases  of  lung  tuber¬ 
culosis  develop  tuberculous  laryngitis.  Sometimes  this  throat  affection 
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occurs  early  in  the  history  of  the  lung  disease ;  sometimes  not  until  the  chest 
lesion  is  far  advanced  and  the  hope  of  arrest  has  been  abandoned.  It  is,  of 
course,  from  the  former  group  that  the  greater  number  of  cures  is  secured, 
although  even  in  the  latter  quite  a  number  are  improved  and  arrested.  It  is 
as  true  of  this  trouble  as  of  any  other  disease,  that  the  earlier  the  diagnosis 
is  made  the  better  chance  there  is  for  successful  treatment.  The  most  obvious 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  is  that,  in  the  tuberculous,  no  affection  of  the 
throat,  however  insignificant  it  may  seem,  should  be  neglected;  and,  that  in 
every  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  throat  should  be  examined  by  a 
competent  throat  specialist  at  regular  intervals,  whether  or  not  any  trouble  is 
experienced  by  the  patient. 

The  statement  has  many  times  been  made  that  tuberculous  throat  cases 
do  not  do  as  well  in  this  altitude  and  climate  as  they  do  at  other  places,  and 
that,  indeed,  it  is  a  positive  detriment  for  them  to  come  here.  This  view  is 
contrary  to  the  impression  that  throat  specialists  here  unanimously  hold — and 
an  inquiry  has  been  instituted  to  determine  whether  or  not  these  impressions 
are  supported  by  fads.  A  priori ,  it  would  seem  justifiable  to  believe  that 
this  unfavorable  statement  would  not  be  true,  because  it  is  well  recognized 
everywhere  that,  if  the  lung  condition  improves,  the  laryngeal  affection  will 
improve  proportionately,  and  it  is  an  equally  well-edablished  fact  that  lung 
tuberculosis  undergoes  greater  improvement  in  a  high,  dry,  sunshiny  place 
than  in  one  less  favorably  situated.  In  this  connection.  Levy  has  this  to  say 
in  a  recent  monograph: 

‘Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  excellent  English  authorities  to  the 
contrary,  high  altitudes  and  rarified  air  do  not  increase  the  laryngeal  com¬ 
plication  or  its  severity.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  dry  and  rare  atmospheres 
have  an  excess  of  sunshiny  days,  during  which  the  patient  can  remain  out 
of  doors.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  out-door  treatment  has  been  the  one  great 
fador  in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis.  Humid,  cloudy  days  are  depressing  and 
produce  their  injurious  effects  on  tuberculosis  in  general.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  conceded,  if  we  acknowledge  the  close  relation  between  pulmonary  and 
laryngeal  tuberculosis,  that  whatever  climate  affects  injuriously  the  pulmon¬ 
ary  infection  reacts  injuriously  on  the  laryngeal  complication.  The  converse 
must  naturally  follow.” 
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Among  observers  at  lower  levels,  figures  vary  greatly  as  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  cases  arre&ed  and  improved.  Obviously  much  depends  upon  the 
selection  of  cases.  The  results  of  treatment  depend  largely  upon  the  stage 
of  the  disease  when  it  is  first  diagnosed.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  observer 
includes  in  his  enumerated  cases  those  which  are  manifestly  so  ill  as  to  be 
hopeless,  the  percentage  of  improvement  will  be  proportionately  reduced. 
A  fair  average  of  all  such  reports  gathered  is  27  per  cent,  improved  or 
arrested. 

The  writer  has  been  able  to  collect,  during  the  last  five  years,  from 
local  throat  specialists  and  from  one  sanatorium — the  Modern  Woodmen — 
reports  of  226  cases.  Of  these,  79  were  discarded  because  of  the  short 
period  of  observations — usually  one  month  or  less.  It  would  be  just,  also, 
to  reject  from  this  number  the  cases  of  those  who  were  so  hopelessly  ill  as 
to  offer  no  chance  for  improvement  in  any  location;  but  this  was  not  done. 
There  remain  147  cases,  of  which  46  were  cured  and  36  much  improved, 
giving  percentages  of  more  than  3 1  and  24,  respectively,  or  a  total  of  cured 
and  improved  cases  of  more  than  53  per  cent.  When  it  is  remembered  that, 
as  above  noted,  the  hopeless  cases  were  not  eliminated  from  the  records,  and 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  reported  by  the  sanatorium  were  desper¬ 
ately  ill,  both  with  regard  to  the  pulmonary  condition  and  the  throat  affec¬ 
tion,  the  significance  of  the  foregoing  figures  will  be  the  more  appreciated. 

It  is  regrettable  that  figures  from  other  sanatoria  in  this  region  are  not 
included  in  this  compilation,  as  such  reports  would  show,  it  is  believed,  a 
larger  percentage  of  improvement  than  has  been  given.  In  support  of  this 
belief,  a  quotation  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  the  Medical  Director 
of  the  Agnes  Memorial  Sanatorium,  Denver,  follows : 

“In  a  general  way,  I  will  say  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  tuberculous 
laryngitis  that  I  have  had  under  observation  at  the  sanatorium  do  well  and 
improve  under  suitable  treatment.” 

It  is  evident  that  this  inquiry  into  tuberculous  laryngeal  conditions  here 
irrefutably  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  laryngeal  tuberculosis  does 
not  do  wrell  in  a  high,  dry,  sunshiny  place  such  as  Colorado  Springs.  Indeed, 
it  shows  that  this  complication  does  even  better  here  than  elsewhere,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  this  climate  does  exert  a  favorable  influence. 
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Surgery  in  Tuberculous  Patients 

Among  surgeons  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  there  is  a 
distinct  impression  that  operations  of  any  sort  on  patients  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  should  be  limited  to  those  absolutely  demanded  by  some 
emergency  to  save  life.  This  idea  is  no  doubt  soundly  based  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  adherents,  that  the  results  of  any  operation  on  sufferers  from 
pulmonary  phthisis  are  bad,  in  that  the  operation  per  se  has  an  adverse  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  course  of  the  lung  disorder.  This  opinion  is  widely  held,  and  is 
no  doubt  true  for  that  section  of  the  country. 

As  a  certain  percentage  of  surgical  cases  on  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Plateau  are,  as  might  be  expected,  infected  with  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  operations  upon  them  are  advisable  becomes, 
often  enough,  acute.  An  attempt  to  answer  this  question  was  made  by  the 
writer  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Colorado  Medical  Society  in  1909  (Colo¬ 
rado  Medicine,  1910).  A  table  was  prepared  showing  statistics  of  100 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  operated  upon  for  some  reason.  Since  then 
28  cases  have  been  added.  In  this  list  are  included  only  such  cases  as  have 
been  followed  for  a  year  or  more  subsequent  to  the  operation,  and  in  which 
the  lung  condition  at  the  time  of  the  operation  and  at  the  end  of  the  observa¬ 
tion  was  known. 

In  this  list  of  128  cases,  there  were  only  three  deaths  (2.3%)  imme- 
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diately  following  the  operation,  and  of 
these  only  one  was  really  attributable 
to  the  operation.  That  was  a  thyroid¬ 
ectomy  for  Graves  disease,  in  which, 
irrespective  of  the  lung  condition,  such  re¬ 
sult  unfortunately  is  not  rare.  The  other 
two  cases — one  of  tuberculous  enteritis 

with  perforations  and  one  of  abscess  of  the  _ 

lung — died,  in  spite  of,  and  not  because 
of,  the  operation. 

Of  the  remaining  125  cases,  while  mf, 

the  patients  were  under  observation  (which  - 

in  no  case  was  less  than  a  year,  and  in  some 
cases  was  as  long  as  five  years)  only  2 1 , 

or  16.4%,  died  from  the  pulmonary  con-  V  wjkT 

dition.  Of  the  remaining  104,  who  were 
alive  when  last  heard  from,  7,  or  5 . 4%, 
were  reported  to  be  unimproved  with  re- 

.11  on  no  A  Beautiful  Waterfall 

spect  to  the  lungs;  3/,  or  Zo.9%,  are 

improved,  and  60,  or  46. 7%,  are  classed  as  arrested  cases,  well,  or  better. 
While  no  other  statistics  have  been  compiled,  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  surgeons  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  of  Denver  as  well,  is  that  these 
figures  represent  nothing  unusual,  but  repeat,  more  or  less  closely,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  men  working  in  this  region. 

The  first  thing  noticeable  about  these  figures  is  that  they  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  cases  of  phthisis  not  operated  on,  as  reported  from 
various  sanatoria,  except  that  the  number  of  “not  improved”  cases  is  some¬ 
what  less.  As  the  cases  operated  were  not  selected,  but  were  taken  as  they 
came,  and  included  cases  in  all  stages  of  pulmonary  involvement,  the  results 
are  the  more  interesting.  No„  Not 

...  .  Total  Once  Dead  Improved  Improved  Well 

Appendicitis  ( 

T.  B.  Peritonitis  ) .  44  1  9  1  18  15 

Mastoid  .  6  0  1  0  1  4 

Hernia  .  6  0  0  1  2  3 

Thoractomv  .  5  1  1  0  2  1 

Pelvic  ...'. .  29  0  0  1  4  24 

Rectal  .  15  0  2  3  7  3 

G.  U .  1  0  1  0  0  0 

Extremities  .  14  0  6  1  3  4 

Neck  .  6  0  1  0  0  5 

Thyroidectomy  .  2  1  0  0  0  1 

128  3  21  7  37  6 0 

2.3%  16.4%  5.4%  28.9%  46.7% 

This  tabulation,  as  far  as  it  goes,  would  seem  to  show  that,  in  this 
region  at  least,  operations  on  the  tuberculous  do  not  of  themselves  influence 
badly  the  healing  process  going  on  in  the  lung.  If,  in  other  localities,  opera- 
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tions  do  have  a  negative  influence,  the  inference  is  that  climatic  conditions 
here  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  difference.  That  is  to  say,  all 
factors,  except  one,  are  alike.  Surgical  skill,  nursing  and  hospital  technique 
may  be  assumed  to  be  equal  here  and  in  the  humid  regions.  Climate  alone 
differs.  Yet,  if  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  opinions  of  surgeons  in 
other  regions,  a  comparison  of  their  results  with  these  statistics  shows  that 
climate  must  have  a  beneficial  influence,  for  the  results  here  are  better. 

Granting  now’  the  truth  that  tuberculous  patients  may  without  prejudice 
be  operated,  a  corollary  suggests  itself:  that  patients  who  have  also  some 
complicating  condition — such  as  chronic  appendicitis  or  any  other  disease — 
which,  though  not  demanding  immediate  surgical  intervention,  tends  of  itself 
to  interfere  with  well  being,  would  be  infinitely  better  off  in  their  fight  against 
tuberculosis  if  relieved  of  that  complication.  Experience  proves  the  truth 
of  this.  Many  of  those  included  in  the  foregoing  tabulation  were  operated, 
not  alone  to  relieve  a  chronic  surgical  condition,  but  with  a  definite  hope  that 
they  might,  once  free  from  a  more  or  less  serious  but  really  secondary  trou¬ 
ble,  make  a  more  successful  fight  against  the  pulmonary  condition.  Although 
the  results  are  not  as  brilliant  as  might  be  hoped — for  the  recovery  of  all 
patients  is  always  hoped  for — yet  many  who,  irrespective  of  the  surgical 
lesion,  were  expected  to  die  have  lived  and  have  recovered  health. 

While  these  statistics  include  too  few  cases  to  be  absolutely  conclusive, 
yet  they  are  suggestive,  and  they  bear  out  the  opinion  generally  held  in  the 
Pikes  Peak  Region,  that  operations  on  the  tuberculous  are  in  this  region  not 
contra-indicated  by  the  lung  conditions,  and  that  patients  so  operated  do  well. 
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Ether  in  Operations  on  Tuberculous  Patients 

The  dread  of  the  anaesthetic  is,  to  most  patients,  far  greater  than  the 
fear  of  the  operation.  Even  to  one  with  sound  heart,  lungs  and  kidneys, 
the  passing  from  consciousness  to  complete  unconsciousness  is  a  fearful  and 
uncanny  ordeal;  but  to  one  with  pulmon¬ 
ary  tuberculosis,  to  whom  a  little  dust,  a 
change  of  air,  or  a  stuffy  room  is  a  source 
of  marked  irritation,  and  enough  to  induce 
a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  the  very  idea  of 
inhaling  an  irritating,  disagreeable-smell¬ 
ing  vapor  seems  impossible. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  tubercu¬ 
lous  patients  in  this  locality,  the  surgeons 
are  called  to  operate  on  many  with  either 
active  or  arrested  pulmonary  trouble. 

Formerly,  because  they  had  been  taught 
that,  when  pulmonary  tuberculosis  existed, 
ether  was  positively  contra-indicated,  they 
used  chloroform.  Almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  every  care  and  precaution, 
these  cases  did  badly,  collapse  being  fre¬ 
quent.  About  seven  years  ago,  they  found, 
when  these  patients  did  badly  under  chlor¬ 
oform,  that  by  changing  to  ether  the 
breathing  and  pulse  immediately  improved,  and  they  were  able  to  continue 
the  operation. 

With  this  encouragement,  they  determined,  despite  tradition  and  teach¬ 
ing,  to  use  ether,  given  by  the  open  or  drop  method,  from  the  outset,  just  as 
in  other  cases  not  complicated  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

These  cases  have  been  carefully  checked  up,  and,  without  exception, 
the  attending  physician  has  reported  “no  extension  of  the  lesion,  and  no  com¬ 
plication  referable  to  the  anaesthetic.”  In  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases, 
an  existing  cough  has  been  made  worse  for  a  day  or  two. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Solly  Society  for  the  Study  of  Tuberculosis, 
the  question  as  to  the  safety  of  ether  in  pulmonary  cases  was  raised.  Ether 
had  been  administered  to  eight  of  the  physicians  present,  six  of  whom  had 
been  tuberculous  at  the  time  of  their  operations,  while  two  anaesthetics  had 
been  administered  to  one  of  them.  All  were  cases  of  major  operations.  Of 
the  six  men,  not  one  had  suffered  any  extension  of  his  trouble,  and  not  one 

complained  of  any  disturbing  sequel. 

In  empyema  and  lung  abscesses,  it  has  been  found  that  these  cases  do 
better  when  ether  narcosis  is  given  to  the  patient  while  in  a  sitting  position. 
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Eagle  Cliffs,  Ml.  Manitou  Park 

In  one  case  of  empyema,  the  patient  being  in  a  prone  position,  the  attending 
surgeons  were  compelled  to  stop  the  operation.  Two  days  later,  with  the 
patient  in  a  comfortable  sitting  position,  they  were  able  to  proceed  without 
interruption,  and  the  patient  made  a  desirable  recovery. 

Possibly,  redal  or  intravenous  anaesthesia,  or  warmed  ether  vapor, 
may  still  further  decrease  the  danger  and  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 

Nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  anaesthesia  is  used,  and  is  preferred  by  seme 
surgeons.  For  the  induction  of  anaesthesia  and  for  cases  not  attended  with 
much  handling  of  vital  tissue,  it  has  its  place. 

In  summing  up,  it  has  been  found,  at  least  in  this  altitude : 

First. — That  patients  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  suffer  no  ill  effects 
from  ether  narcosis  when  it  is  carefully  administered  by  the  drop  method; 
and,  therefore,  local  surgeons  do  not  hesitate  to  operate  on  such  patients  when 
their  symptoms  warrant  an  operation. 

Second. — That  patients  suffering  from  empyema,  or  lung  abscess, 
should  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  sitting  position  before  the  anaesthetic  is 
administered. 

Third. — That  many  tuberculous  cases  having  diseased  tonsils, 
adenoids,  any  obstruction  to  the  respiratory  tract,  chronic  abdominal  condi¬ 
tions,  tuberculous  glands,  and  similar  conditions,  do  not  show  improvement 
until  surgically  treated. 
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Sleeping  Outdoors 

Sleeping  out  of  doors  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  generally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  beneficial  measures  in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis.  Attention 
was  first  directed  to  this  fact  by  parties  traveling  overland  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  between  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  when  it  was  noticed  that  the  members 
of  the  party  who  were  “under  the  weather”  “picked  up”  in  weight  and 
spirits  with  the  outdoor  life.  The  physicians  of  this  state  early  recognized 
the  necessity  of  abundant  fresh  air  in  the  successful  treatment  of  pulmonary 
diseases.  They  lost  no  time  in  assisting  patients  to  make  themselves  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  open  air,  and  in  persuading  the  boarding-house  keepers  that 
sleeping  porches  are  more  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  their  tuberculous  guests 
than  are  carpeted  rooms. 

It  is  entirely  apart  from  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  attempt  to  give 
any  statistical  data  showing  that  sleeping  outdoors  is  curative  of  tuberculosis, 
but  rather  to  state  what  is  generally  believed  and  taught  as  to  the  value  of 
of  fresh  air  as  an  important  factor  in  regaining  health,  and  to  show  how  it 
is  secured  in  Colorado  Springs.  That  it  is  advantageous  in  health  and 
necessary  in  disease  is  recognized  by  those  even  moderately  well  informed. 
Hie  laity  are  familiar  with  the  good  results  obtained  on  the  hospital  boats 
for  children  of  New  York  and  Boston,  where  pure  air  is  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  ;  and  also  with  the  work  of  the  Open  Air  League  of  London. 


The  Manor  House,  Glen  Eyrie 
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One  Type  of  Sleeping  Porch 


The  sleeping  porch  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  Colorado  Springs  about 
1  884.  As  long  as  thirty  years  ago, 
patients  were  advised,  by  three  of 
the  physicians  longest  resident  here, 
to  sleep  outdoors;  and  that  advice 
has  proven  of  inestimable  value  to 
many  sufferers  from  pulmonary  and 
other  diseases.  In  other  places  the 
same  advice  has  been  given ;  but 
nowhere  else  has  it  been  so  generally 
accepted  or  so  faithfully  followed 
as  here,  where  a  dry  climate  lends 
itself  particularly  to  this  end.  At 
first  a  cot  was  moved  out  each  night 
on  the  porch  cr  on  the  ground,  and  a 
wind-break  tacked  up  to  protect  the 
sleeper.  From  this  crude  beginning 
has  been  evolved  the  present  sleep¬ 
ing  porch,  made  easily  accessible  to 
the  bath  or  dressing  room,  equipped 
with  electric  lights,  electric  bed-warming  pads,  and  roller  curtains  of  canvas 
which  may  be  adjusted  after  one  is  in  bed.  The  idea  of  sleeping  outdoors 
took  slowly  at  first  because  it  was  untried,  but  gradually  it  became  adopted 
as  the  most  necessary  part  of  the  sleeping  quarters  of  tuberculous  patients. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  sick  and  well  who  sleep  outdoors  that  they  awake 
each  morning  much  more  refreshed  than  when  they  sleep  indoors,  even  with 
bedroom  windows  wide  open,  and  they  do  not  experience  that  langour  which 
is  the  natural  result  of  poorly  ventilated  sleeping  rooms.  It  is  also  generally 
conceded  that  less 
sleep  is  required 
when  sleeping  is  done 
outdoors.  This  is 
rational  therapy. 

Physiologists  have 
long  recognized  the 
truth  that  anabolism 
and  katabolism 
(building  up  of  the 
various  tissues  of  the 
body  and  getting  rid 
of  the  resultant  waste 

tenal  )  goon  A  Residence  with  Four  Sleeping  Porches 
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much  more  rapidly  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  fresh  air  than  in  poorly 
ventilated  rooms.  It  may  be  well 
to  state  that  no  room  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  number  and  position  of  win¬ 
dows  can  be  ventilated  to  compare 
with  the  sleeping  porch  where  one, 
two,  three  and  sometimes  four  sides 
of  the  room  may  be  opened — for 
the  entire  twenty-four  hours,  if  de¬ 
sired. 

A  drive  through  the  streets  oc 
the  best  residential  sedions  will  dis¬ 
close  many  sleeping  porches  built 
on  the  front  or  sides  of  costly 
houses,  while  a  trip  through  the 
alleys  would  show  many  more  bull': 
on  the  ordinary  porches  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  stories.  Into 
whatever  part  of  the  city  the  stran¬ 
ger  may  go,  he  will  find  that  the 
sleeping  porch,  in  some  form,  is  to  be  found  as  a  part  of  at  least  every  third 
house.  The  demand  is,  in  fact,  in  excess  of  the  supply,  especially  among 
the  tuberculous  non-residents  living  in  boarding  houses. 

In  some  sedions  of  the  country  the  sleeping  porch  has  come  to  be, 
within  the  last  few'  years,  a  desirable  convenience  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  But  in  Colorado  Springs  it  is  an  all-year  institution.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  porches  in  Colorado  Springs  are  in  use  every  month  in  the  year. 
This  is  because  no  other  place  in  America  has  the  unique  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  combining  altitude,  dry,  pure  air  and  sunshine — which  permit  one  to 
live  and  sleep  comfortably  outdoors  nearly  the  entire  year.  Furthermore, 
no  community  pays  more  attention  to  keeping  the  air  clean  and  pure  than 
does  Colorado  Springs.  There  is  practically  no  factory  smoke,  as  the  large 
ore  redudion  mills  are  far  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  electric  power  is 
largely  used  throughout  the  district.  The  burning  of  leaves  and  waste 
material  is  strictly  prohibited  within  the  city  limits. 

Nearly  every  state  is  today  interested  in  knowing  how  best  to  care  for 
its  tuberculous  poor.  Seme  states  and  cities  have  sent  their  health  officials 
tc  Colorado  Springs  to  study  open-air  methods,  and  numerous  personal 
letters  are  received  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  request¬ 
ing  information  concerning  tents,  sleeping  porches  and  outdoor  conveniences 
for  caring  for  tuberculous  patients.  The  information  is  cheerfully  given. 
However,  it  is  not  the  ingeniously  constructed  porch,  with  every  modern 
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convenience,  which  makes  the  cure  in  tuberculosis;  it  is  the  fact  that  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  day,  instead  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  patients  are 
breathing  fresh,  pure  air,  and  are  sleeping  outdoors  instead  of  in  the  vitiated 
air  of  bedrooms. 

Everyone  who  has  used  a  sleeping  porch  finds  it  a  genuine  pleasure 
and  comfort.  Its  value  in  assisting  to  get  well,  its  comfort  and  its  exhilarat¬ 
ing  effects  are  so  thoroughly  appreciated  by  both  tuberculous  and  non- 
tuberculous,  that  a  great  many  people  in  Colorado  Springs  who  are  in  perfect 
health  sleep  on  their  porches  twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  it  takes  a  below- 
zero  temperature  (which  comes  but  two  or  three  times  a  winter)  to  cause 
them  to  forsake  the  porch  for  the  bedroom.  It  is  customary  in  many  fami¬ 
lies  for  the  young  children,  as  well  as  adults,  to  sleep  outdoors.  Those  at 
first  opposed  to  sleeping  out  are  enthusiastic  converts  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  and  declare  the  house  very  “stuffy”  when,  for  any  reason,  they  have 
to  occupy  their  bedrooms,  even  with  the  windows  left  wide  open. 

The  writer  of  this  article  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  a  short  time  ago 
from  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  one  of  the  Southern  states.  He 
would  not  believe  that  the  family  slept  outdoors  until  he  was  taken  to  the 
porch.  When  he  saw  the  children,  none  of  them  tuberculous,  peacefully 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  he  felt  their  heads,  hands  and  feet,  and  finding 
them  warm  and  comfortable,  he  said,  “You  have  taught  an  old  man  a 
valuable  lesson.” 


The  Hidden  Inn,  Garden  of  the  Gods 
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Advantages  as  a  General  Health  Resort 


Hie  human  machine  needs  upbuilding  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals. 
Frequently  rest  in  pleasant  surroundings  will  set  it  right.  For  no  class  of 
people  is  this  region  better  suited  than  for  those  who  are  merely  tired,  over¬ 
worked,  or  not  feeling  up  to  the  standard.  At  any  season  of  the  year,  the 
over-worked,  tired-out  business  man  or  woman  who  seeks  a  place  for  an 
upbuilding,  recuperative  rest,  can  find  no  more  delightful  place.  Rest  dees 
not  mean  lying  in  bed,  or  sitting  around  the  house  all  day  with  nothing  to 
do.  Such  a  program  tends  merely  to  make  one  even  more  weary  and 
despondent.  Rest  means  new  scenes,  new  interests,  new  associates,  and 
plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  them. 

A  prominent  Eastern  business  man  recently  said:  “I  used  to  send  my 
worn-out  men  to  the  South  to  recuperate.  In  late  years,  experience  has 
taught  me  to  send  them  to  the  Colorado  mountains — summer  or  winter; 
and  in  a  total  of  200  cases,  there  has  not  been  one  that  has  not  been  much 
benefitted.  I  tried  it  for  three  months  myself,  and  discovered  that  a  breath 
of  that  air  out  there  is  like  a  tonic  before  breakfast.  Through  December, 
January  and  February  I  went  driving  practically  every  day.  What  people 
need  when  they  are  fagged  out  is  not  to  visit  a  place  from  which  they  will 
return  full  of  malaria  and  generally  enervated,  but  to  visit  a  place  where 
they  will  be  stirred  up,  built  up — a  place  from  which  they  will  come  back 
feeling  like  new  men.” 


In  Ute  Pass,  on  the  Pikes  Peak  Ocean-to-Ocean  Highway 
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North  Cheyenne  Canon  --  Colorado  Springs  Park  System 


Monument  to  Winfield  Scott  Stratton 


Of  those  who  come  to  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  for  the  restoration  of 
health,  a  great  many  are  in  no  way 
sufferers  from  tuberculosis. 

The  following  paragraphs  treat 
of  the  effects  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
climate  on  certain  specific  diseases: 

D  •  i  rv  The  mortality 

Bright  s  Disease  t  0  , 

trom  Bright  s 

disease  in  Colorado  Springs  is  1  to 
1 ,000,  which  is  about  the  same  as 
the  average  for  the  United  States. 

This  does  not  show  any  special  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  climate  to  arrest  or  cure 
this  disease,  although  there  are  au¬ 
thorities  who  take  issue  with  this.  It 
is  probably  the  general  opinion 
among  the  physicians  of  Colorado 
that  the  average  patient  with  any  form 
of  Bright’s  disease  will  not  do  as  well  in  Colorado  as  in  a  lower  altitude. 

There  is  no  disease  in  which  the  effects  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Colorado  are  more  decided  and  beneficial 
than  in  asthma.  Cases  are  constantly  observed  of  those  who  have  lived  in 
Colorado  Springs  without  having  suffered  a  single  attack  for  years,  and  yet 
such  cases  develop  asthma  when  they  return  for  even  a  few  days  to  the  low¬ 
lands.  There  are  a  few  cases,  however,  in  which  the  disease,  having 
lasted  from  infancy,  has  produced  such  changes  in  the  pulmonary 
structure  by  emphysema  that  the  altitude  increases  the  embarrassment 
and  no  relief  is  obtained. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  non-humid  air  of  this  region  dries  out 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  more  rapidly  than  is  the  case 
in  more  moist  climates;  and  for  that  reason  the  so-called  “dry  catarrhs’’  are 
made  worse  here,  while  those  cases  of  excessive  secretion,  “moist  catarrh,  ’ 
show  great  improvement.  Aside  from  a  slight  dryness  of  the  nose  and 
sometimes  the  throat,  the  normal  mucous  membranes  are  not  changed  one 
way  or  another  by  this  climate  and  altitude. 

Colorado  Springs  has  been  visited  by  hundreds  of  people  in 
ay  ever  Qf  obtaining  some  relief  from  hay  fever.  Of  these, 

a  certain  number  have  been  relieved  very  promptly,  and  return  annually. 
Others  have  not  met  relief;  while  many  people  who  have  lived  here  for 
years  have  developed  the  disease  and  find  relief  only  at  sea  level.  There 
are  places  in  the  mountains  near  Colorado  Springs — notably  Green  Mountain 
Falls,  Cather  Springs,  Woods  Lake,  and  doubtless  many  others — where  hay 


Bronchial  Asthma 
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Malaria 


Wood  Avenue 


fever  victims  may  go 
and  obtain  relief. 

Practical¬ 
ly  speak¬ 
ing,  there  are  no 
mosquitos  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.  While 
cases  of  malaria  con¬ 
tracted  in  Colorado 
are  not  unknown, 
they  are  so  rare  that 
when  they  do  occur 

they  are  an  oddity.  Imported  cases  of  the  tertian  type  recover  very  rapidly. 
Cases  of  the  quotodian  form,  coming  up  from  the  tropics,  get  well 
rapidly  under  proper  treatment.  Enlarged  spleens,  due  to  malaria,  diminish 
in  size  quickly;  the  cachexia  incident  to  the  disease  soon  disappears.  The 
patient  suffering  from  malaria  may  expect  a  rapid  amelioration  of  all  symp¬ 
toms  accompanying  the  malady;  and  a  complete  recovery,  should  there  be 
no  serious  pathological  changes.  In  Colorado,  renewal  of  the  infection  does 
not  occur;  atmospheric  and  telluric  surroundings  are  changed,  and  there 
takes  place  a  building  up  of  the  body  tissues  which  is  inimical  to  the  human 
cycle  of  the  plasmodium  malariae.  The  stimulating  change  from  the  enervat¬ 
ing  lowlands  to  the  altitude  of  6,000  feet  and  the  dry,  invigorating  mountain 
air  is  a  great  help  in  the  repair  of  the  damage  the  disease  may  have  caused. 

As  a  rule,  cases  with  a  weak  heart  muscle  from  any 
cause,  with  accompanying  dilation  and  rapid  and  irregu¬ 
lar  adion,  who  have  dyspnoea  at  sea  level  on  slight  exertion — such  as  walk¬ 
ing  up  a  flight  of  stairs — do  not  improve  in  Colorado  Springs,  and  often 
incur  considerable  risk  from  ascending  rapidly  to  this  altitude.  Also  cases 
with  high  blood  pressure  and  progressive  cardio-renal  changes,  who  are  verg¬ 
ing  on  loss  of  compensation  will  not,  as  a  rule,  derive  any  benefit  from  a 
high,  stimulating  climate.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  valvular  disease  with 
fair  compensation  often  improve  markedly,  and  have  better  compensation  at 
the  end  of  a  year  than  when  they  first  arrived. 

Pellagra  ^0^ora<^°  Springs  it  is  believed  that  pellagra  is  a  curable 
disease.  Of  eighty-two  cases  recorded  by  physicians  here, 
three  have  died ;  four  have  suffered  from  recurrence  after  an  apparent  cure, 
and  seventy-five  had  resumed  their  former  occupations  in  their  native  states, 
and  were  without  symptoms  of  the  disease.  WTnle  there  may  yet  be  recur¬ 
rences,  the  records  are  striking,  particularly  as  the  cases  treated  here  were 
of  the  very  severe  type.  Authorities  agree  that  cool  climate  stands  first  in 
treatment  of  this  disease ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  coolness,  dryness  and 
highness  of  this  locality  increase  the  elements  in  the  blood  essential  to  the  cure. 


Heart  Disease 
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Pneumonia  There  has  been  an  impression  that  pneumonia  is  more  preva¬ 
lent  and  that  the  death  rate  is  higher  at  an  altitude  of  from 
5,000  to  7,000  feet  than  at  sea  level.  This  is  almost  certainly  erroneous. 
What  evidence  there  was  behind  this  impression  has  been  hard  to  discover; 
but  much  to  the  contrary  has  been  collected  and  published.  Observations 
tend  to  show  that  pneumonia  is  less  frequent  here  than  in  the  South;  that 
the  percentage  of  deaths  is  less  than  in  most  places  near  sea-level,  although 
it  is  not  certain  that  this  is  due  to  elevation;  that  the  mortality,  both  in  pri¬ 
vate  and  hospital  practice,  is  no  higher  in  Colorado  Springs  than  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  London  or  Vienna;  that  newcomers  do  not  seem  to  be  more  prone 
to  contract  pneumonia  than  are  the  older  inhabitants;  and  that  higher  mor¬ 
tality  at  extreme  altitudes — 7,000  to  1  2,000  feet — is  probably  due  to  the 
employment  which  people  fellow  at  such  places.  Printed  statistical  evidence 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  an  environment  at  a  moderately  high  altitude 
does  not  militate  against  the  pneumonia  patient.  In  the  earlier  days  an 
attempt  was  often  made  to  rush  patients  acutely  ill  to  a  lower  altitude;  the 
death  rate  among  these  was  higher  than  among  those  remaining  at  home. 

^  No  claim  is  made  for  the  climate  of  this  region  that  it  is 
curative  of  rheumatism,  nor  that  it  has  much  influence  on 
the  condition  one  way  or  another.  There  is  no  more  rheumatism  here  than 
elsewhere.  Physicians  who  have  practiced  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
state  that  they  have  here  about  the  same  proportion  of  cases  as  they  had  in 
their  practice  before  coming  to  this  locality.  There  is,  however,  improve¬ 
ment  in  those  cases  of  rheumatism  coming  from  the  low,  moist  regions.  The 
mineral  waters  and  the  soda  baths  at  Manitou  have  a  beneficial  effect. 


Nervous  Disorders 


Neurologists  who  have  for  many  years  been  ex¬ 
amining  and  treating  patients  with  various  forms  of 
nervous  disease,  keeping  a  careful  record  of  results,  find  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  climate  of  Colorado  is  an  important  factor  in  causing  nervous  dis¬ 
ease  nor  an  obstacle  to  success  in  treatment.  They  believe  that  the  wide¬ 
spread  popular  belief,  that  the  altitude  in  some  way  causes  functional  nervous 
disorders  to  be  more  prevalent  than  at  sea-level,  has  no  support  in  scien¬ 


tific  observation  and 
reasoning.  In  both 
tuberculous  and  non- 
tuberculous  neuras¬ 
thenics  it  is  desirable 
to  improve  nutrition, 
and  the  climate  of 
Colorado  aids  in  this. 
The  dry,  cool  air 
and  sunshine  have  a 
desirable  tonic  effect. 


Automobile  Camping  Ground  at  Colorado  City 
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Points  for  Prospective  Health  Seekers 

More  gold  and  more  health  have  been  found  in  Colorado  than  almost 
anywhere  else ;  but  it  requires  patience  to  find  either. 

If  you  come  here  with  the  idea  that  you  can  disregard  the  scientific 
rules  which  the  medical  profession  has  worked  out,  you  are  almost  sure  to 
be  disappointed;  but  if  you  add  to  the  careful  observance  of  these  rules 
the  advantages  of  this  climate  and  altitude,  your  chances  for  recovery  will 
be  the  maximum. 

You  should  apply  to  the  recovering  of  your  health  the  same  sound 
common  sense  that  you  do  to  running  your  business.  The  sanatona,  board¬ 
ing  houses  and  hotels  in  the  Pikes  Peak  Region  afford  as  pleasant  cheerful 
and  comfortable  surroundings  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  but  the  patient 
should  remember  that  his  mode  of  life  must  be  modified,  and  he  must  deny 
himself  any  irregularities  which  may  have  helped  to  cause  his  breakdown. 

You  should  communicate  in  advance  with  The  Colorado  Springs 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Information  Bureau,  or  with  friends,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  living  accommodations  suited  to  your  income.  Y ou  should, 
by  all  means,  avoid  the  fatigue  and  annoyance  of  securing  quarters  after 
your  arrival.  Absolute  rest  in  bed  for  awhile  after  arrival  is  essential  in 
all  cases  of  tuberculosis;  and  exercise  should  be  begun  only  under  the 
supervision  of  a  physician.  Disregard  of  tbis  point  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  failures,  and  for  the  idea  that  this  altitude  is  dangerous. 

If  patients  keep  quiet  until  the  heart  and  lungs  accommodate  them- 
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iPiisPt^and  the  Rampart  Range 

selves  to  the  change  in  atmospheric  conditions,  there  need  not  be  the  slightest 
fear  of  any  harmful  effect  from  the  change. 

It  has  been  proven  that  hemorrhages  are  not  as  frequent  at  this  alti¬ 
tude  as  they  are  in  the  lowlands. 

If  you  recover  from  lung  trouble  in  Colorado,  you  can  return  home 
just  as  safely  as  if  you  had  recovered  from  typhoid  fever. 

Remember  that  your  chief  object  in  coming  here  is  to  get  well,  and 
that,  as  you  improve,  the  chance  of  suffering  from  homesickness  will  dis¬ 
appear  through  the  joy  of  realizing  that  strength  and  health  are  returning. 

Colorado  Springs  is  not  a  remote,  inaccessible  resort,  but  it  is  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  city  with  the  best  direct  railroad  communication — half  way  from 
coast  to  coast  and  within  forty-eight  hours  of  almost  any  city  in  the  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  here  light  work  such  as  the  invalid  is  capable  of 
doing.  For  the  person  without  means,  the  chance  of  recovery  is  lessened  by 
constant  financial  worry  and  by  removal  from  home  and  friends. 

When  you  set  forth  for  Colorado  Springs,  you  are  not  coming  to  a 
community  of  sadness  and  death,  but  to  a  city  of  sunshine  and  happiness 
and  renewed  hope  and  life.  Even  if  you  do  not  bring  with  you  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  get  well,  the  bright  sunshine,  the  beautiful  scenery  and  the 
association  with  those  who  have  this  spirit  will  help  you. 

And,  finally,  remember  that  Colorado  Springs  does  not  claim  that  it 
is  the  only  resort  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis;  but  that  its  claim  is  that 
it  has  added  to  unsurpassed  natural  advantages  everything  that  science  and 
human  kindness  can  devise  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  invalid. 
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Attendance  at  conventions  and  meetings  where  public  health  and  sani¬ 
tation  problems  have  been  discussed,  and  the  reading  of  magazines  devoted 
to  these  subjects,  has  impressed  the  writer  more  strongly  with  the  fortunate 
position  enjoyed  by  Colorado  Springs  as  regards  many  of  the  diseases  which 
are  such  great  destroyers  of  comfort,  health  and  life  in  most  of  the  cities. 
Malaria,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  pellagra,  hook-worm,  and  other  similar  dis¬ 
eases,  are  unknown  in  this  locality,  except  as  cases  come  here  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  health-giving  qualities  of  the  climate.  The  city’s  vital  statistics 
show  very  few  of  the  fatal  summer  complaints  of  infants,  and  most  of  those 
which  do  appear  are  among  children  who  have  been  brought  here  after  the 
development  of  the  disease.  The  race  problem  and  the  poor  tenement  dis¬ 
trict  are  subjects  with  which  the  municipality  does  not  have  to  deal,  as  it  is 
absolutely  free  from  the  distressing  conditions  which  they  imply. 


Infection  from  the  water  supply 


is  highly  improbable.  The  supply  is 
obtained  on  the  upper  slopes  of 
Pikes  Peak,  above  1 0,000  feet, 
and  enters  the  pipe-line  above  all 
habitation,  so  that  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  source  of  infection  would  be 
from  pedestrians  who  wander  about 
over  the  water-shed  in  violation  of 
the  trespassing  laws.  This  rarely 
happens,  as  the  water  preserves  are 
well  policed.  The  care-takers  them¬ 
selves  have  been  examined  at  the 
time  of  their  application,  by  the 
Health  Officer,  to  determine  that 
they  are  not  carriers  of  disease,  and 
especially  of  typhoid  fever. 

No  milk,  except  that  produced 
from  tuberculin-tested  stock,  is  re¬ 
tailed  in  Colorado  Springs.  Milkers 
and  other  employes  of  the  dairy 
farms  and  creameries  are  examined, 
and  are  impressed  with  the  dangers 
resulting  from  personal  uncleanli¬ 
ness  among  those  who  handle  dairy 
and  creamery  products  and  their 
containers.  All  cream  and  milk 
shipped  into  the  city  to  be  made  into 


Seven  Falls,  South  Cheyenne  Canon 


butter,  cheese,  ice  cream,  or  other 
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products,  is  required 
by  law  to  be  pas¬ 
teurized  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the 
Health  Department. 

Colorado  Springs 
is  known  as  a  clean, 
well  -  kept,  sanitary 
city.  It  has  become 
so  through  continuous 
inspections  by  its 
Masonic  Temple  Health  Department 

and  the  general  cooperation  of  its  citizens.  Its  back  yards  and  alleys,  as 
well  as  the  front  yards  and  streets  in  all  parts  of  the  city  are  kept  free  from 
rubbish  and  refuse.  Garbage  is  systematically  collected  under  contract. 
The  sewerage  system  is  complete  and  reaches  every  sedtion  within  the  city 
limits.  The  campaign  against  the  house  fly  has  within  the  last  few  years 
made  a  very  noticeable  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  this  pest.  Sanitary 
drinking  fountains  have  succeeded  the  public  drinking  cup.  Roller  or  other 
common  towels  are  not  permitted  in  public  or  semi-public  places. 

The  city  strives  to  maintain  the  best  possible  conditions  as  regards  the 
food  supply  which  rigid  regulations  and  careful  inspection  can  produce. 
A  well-equipped  laboratory  is  maintained,  in  charge  of  a  chemist  and 
bacteriologist  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  municipality.  Contag¬ 
ious  diseases,  when  they  do  occur,  are  immediately  quarantined  and  kept 
under  strict  supervision.  Registration  with  the  Health  Department  of  com¬ 
municable,  as  well  as  contagious  and  infectious,  diseases  is  required.  Every 
case  of  tuberculosis  reported  is  visited  by  a  representative  of  the  Health 
Department,  and  is  given  instructions  which  are  designed  to  remove  from 
those  about  him  the  danger  of  infection.  All  house-keepers  where  such  cases 
reside  are  ordered  not  to  re -rent  the  room  or  house  occupied  by  such  persons 
until  it  has  been  dis¬ 
infected  in  a  manner 


satisfactory  to  the 
department.  Spitting 
in  the  streets,  parks, 
or  other  public  places, 
is  prohibited  :  and 
sputum  cups  are  fur¬ 
nished  those  who  are 
unable  to  buy  them. 

The  effect  of 
sunshine  on  the  tuber- 


Elks  Home  and  Alta  Vista  Hotel 
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Open  Air  Pavilion  at  Sunnyrest  Sanatorium 


cle  bacillus,  which  is  the  direct  cause  of  consumption,  is  well  known  to  most 
people.  The  length  of  time  required  to  destroy  this  organism  is  estimated 
by  different  observers  at  from  two  and  one-half  to  six  hours.  Official  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Colorado  College  weather  bureau  show  that  Colorado  Springs 
has  an  average  of  70  per  cent,  of  possible  sunshine,  from  which  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  germ  has  little  chance  of  surviving  if  deposited  in  the 
open  air.  The  city  does  not,  for  this  reason,  however,  lessen  its  efforts  to 
keep  the  streets  and  parks  clean,  as  an  inspection  at  any  time  will  show. 

The  records  for  years  back  show  that  the  average  death  loss  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  among  natives  is  only  between  two  and  three  a  year  in  an  average 
population  of  32,000.  This  is  due  directly  to  the  powers  of  resistance 
which  are  developed  in  this  climate  and  at  this  altitude.  When  all  has  been 
summed  up  on  the  much-discussed  subject  as  to  the  danger  of  developing 
this  disease  in  Colorado  Springs,  final  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  evidence 
in  the  vital  statistics.  In  1912,  1 9 1  3,  and  1914,  there  were  only  six  deaths 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  persons  who  developed  the  disease  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.  This  would  make  the  native  death  rate  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  6.25  per  100,000.  The  death  rate  from  this  disease  in  the 
registration  area  of  the  United  States  for  1912  and  1913  (1914  statistics 
not  yet  published)  was  1 48 . 5  per  1 00,000  of  the  population.  The  death 
rate,  then,  in  persons  who  developed  the  disease  in  Colorado  Springs  was 
only  one-twenty-fourth  that  of  the  United  States  at  large.  Such  evidence 
is  absolutely  conclusive  that  the  chances  of  acquiring  this  disease  in  this 
locality  are  much  less  than  in  the  average  American  community. 

The  actual  resident  death  rate  per  1 ,000  of  population,  after  exclud¬ 
ing  tuberculars  who  developed  the  disease  elsewhere,  and  other  non-resident 

deaths  was:  In  1910,  6.43;  1911,6.21;  1912,7.71;  1913,7.53; 
1914,  7. 1 8,  or  an  average  for  the  five  years  of  7.0 1 . 

Colorado  Springs  is  under  the  commission  form  of  government,  one  of 
the  five  commissioners  being  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
an  anitation.  The  health  officer  is  a  physician,  and  the  corps  includes  a 
market  master  and  an  assistant,  chemist  and  bacteriologist,  plumbing  in¬ 
spector  and  superintendent  of  sewers,  secretary  and  three  inspectors. 
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Sanatoria 

Colorado  Springs  could  hardly  have  earned  its  present-day  reputation 
as  one  of  the  pre-eminent  health  resorts  of  America  without  there  having 
been  developed  here  the  several  modern,  splendidly  equipped  and  efficiently 
managed  sanatoria  and  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  invalid.  Because  of 
its  climate  and  its  other  natural  advantages,  this  city  has,  in  fact,  become 
known  as  the  ideal  spot  for  the  establishment  of  institutions  whose  reputation 
is  of  more  than  local  scope.  The  public,  semi-public  and  private  sanatoria 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  and  around  Colorado  Springs  are  of  an 
exceptionally  high  class,  because  they  are  under  the  management  of  men  and 
women  of  unusual  attainments,  who  have  devoted  many  years  of  their  lives 
to  such  work  here  and  elsewhere. 

Sites  for  all  the  sanatoria  have  been  selected  with  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  inspiring  outlook  upon  the  mountains  and  of  insuring  favorable 
and  pleasant  surroundings.  The  patient  finds  every  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence,  and  he  is  assured  of  the  care  and  attention  which  means  so  much  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  His  food  is  the  best  that  Colorado  Springs’ 
exceptionally  fine  markets  afford.  It  is  important  that  the  patient  have  the 
proper  supervision,  the  correct  advice  and  the  helpful  encouragement  which 
he  can  secure  so  well  in  the  sanatorium.  Too  often  the  stranger  coming  to 
this  climate  and  altitude  has  an  impression  that  hard  exercise  and  “rough¬ 
ing  it  are  the  things  he  needs;  while  in  reality  rest  and  graduated  exercise, 
freedom  frcm  worry,  and  pleasant  surroundings  should  be  prescribed  for 
him.  It  is  to  such  that  the  advantages  of  careful  and  systematic  treatment 
as  afforded  by  the  sanatoria  are  particularly  beneficial. 

In  addition  to  the  sanatoria  proper,  there  are  numerous  boarding  houses, 
most  of  them  supplied  with  sleeping  perches,  where  accommodations  may  be 
secured  at  from  $8 . 00  to  $25 . 00  per  week.  Lists  of  such  may  be  secured 
at  the  Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  attendants  will  gladly 
assist  strangers  in  securing  satisfactory  accommodations.  Attention  must  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  good  food  and  comfortable  quarters  are  essential  to 
a  speedy  recovery. 

In  all  the  sanatoria,  and  in  the  better  class  boarding  houses  where 


Cragmor  Sanatorium 
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tuberculous  patients 
find  homes,  attention 
is  given  to  disinfec¬ 
tion,  sterilization  and 
general  cleanliness,  so 
that  a  well  person 
or  one  afflicted  with 
other  than  tuberculous 
trouble  need  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  occupy  rooms 
or  take  his  meals  at 
such  places.  The  disinfection  of  all  rooms  in  hotels  and  boarding  houses  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  competent  city  health  officer,  and  cases  of 
tuberculosis  contracted  in  Colorado  Springs  are  exceedingly  rare.  Even 
private  homes  rented  for  the  summer  or  winter  are  thoroughly  disinfected 
at  the  expiration  of  a  lease;  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Health 
require  that  this  be  carefully  done. 

In  and  about  any  health  resort  there  is  likely  to  be  a  class  of  so-called 
“sure-cure”  sanatoria  and  doctors.  Colorado  Springs  is  not  entirely  free 
from  this  evil.  The  tuberculous  patient  should  be  sure  that  he  is  properly 
advised  where  to  go,  and  should  not  be  induced  to  enter  such  places,  which 
apparently  exist  merely  to  secure  his  money  through  all  sorts  of  promises 
and  guarantees  of  a  quick  and  certain  cure. 

Following  are  descriptions  of  the  leading  hospitals  and  sanatoria  in  this 
region,  listed  in  alphabetical  order.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  corre¬ 
spondence  with  them;  and  booklets  containing  specific  information  as  to 
rates,  accommodations  and  methods  of  treatment  may  be  secured  upon 
application  to  the  respective  managements. 

Bethel  Hospital,  with  its  high  and  healthful  location, 
pure  air  and  abundant  open  space,  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city  and  commands  a  splendid  outlook  of  Pikes  Peak 
and  the  mountains.  It  is  the  only  Protestant  hospital  in  Colorado  Springs. 
The  building  is  beautiful  in  architecture,  fire-proof  in  construction,  and 
up  to  date  in  equipment.  The  hospital  receives  surgical,  medical  and 
maternity  cases,  having  treated  1,625  patients  in  1914.  The  maternity 
department  is  the  daintiest  and  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  state. 
Tuberculous  patients  are  not  taken.  The  hospital  has  a  capacity  of  seventy- 
five  beds.  Rates,  $10.00  to  $30 . 00  per  week. 

Cragmor  Sanatorium  Cverlookin8  the  city  °f  Colorado  Springs  and 

commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  Pikes  Peak 
and  the  mcuntain  range  as  far  south  as  the  Spanish  Peaks,  Cragmor  Sana¬ 
torium  is  located  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs  two  and  one-half  miles  northeast 
of  the  city,  just  far  enough  away  to  be  free  from  all  distractions  without 
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being  remote  or  inaccessible.  The  pine-covered  bluffs  insure  prote<5tion  from 
the  north  wind;  the  gravelly  soil  gives  perfect  drainage;  and  the  thick 
growth  of  prairie  grass  prevents  dust  storms.  A  new  building,  the  finest  of 
its  kind  m  the  country,  has  recently  been  completed.  It  contains  dining 
room,  kitchen,  cold  storage,  diet  kitchens,  offices,  central  heating  plant,  and 
all  of  the  latest  equipment  essential  to  a  first-class  institution.  The  two 
wings  contain  apartments  for  patients,  and  the  entire  building  is  covered 
with  a  roof  garden,  affording  every  facility  for  taking  the  cure.  Every 
patient  has  an  individual  sleeping  porch.  As  the  building  faces  southwest, 
these  porches  all  have  a  splendid  outlook,  and  can  be  flooded  with  sunshine 
all  through  the  day.  The  porches,  as  well  as  the  rooms,  have  eleiftric  lights, 
call  bells  and  adjustable  curtains.  Most  of  the  rooms  in  the  new  building 
are  connected  with  private  bath,  and  in  no  case  do  more  than  four  persons 
use  one  bath  room.  On  the  medical  and  nursing  staff  are  only  those  trained 
especially  for  this  work,  so  that  patients  receive  the  benefit  of  scientific  care 
and  supervision.  The  regime  is  suited  to  each  individual  case,  and  every 
approved  form  of  treatment  is  made  use  of  when  necessary. 

Glockner  Sanatorium  Colorado  Sprin8s  is  Particularly  fortunate  in 

possessing  one  of  the  most  modern  and  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  open  institutions  in  the  world  for  the  scientific  treatment 
of  tuberculosis.  The  Glockner  is  distinctly  up  to  date  in  all  that  relates 
to  phthisiotherapy;  the  most  exacting  specialist  will  find  that  there  is  no 
remissness  in  emphasizing  his  requirements.  The  Sanatorium  is  so  situated 
that  the  means  for  graduated  exercise  for  afebrile  patients  is  of  easy  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  Glockner  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  it  is  continually  serving  as  a  model  for  similar  Sanatoria ;  but  its  unique 
situation,  in  the  shadow  of  Pikes  Peak  and  having  as  its  site  a  complete 
block  on  Cascade  Avenue,  cannot  be  duplicated.  More  than  $300,000  has 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of  this  immense  plant,  with  its  training 
school  for  thirty  nurses,  surgical  annex,  nurses’  home,  and  steam  laundry, 
not  to  mention  the  well-cared-for  lawns  and  walks.  Steam  heat  throughout, 
electric  lights,  elevator,  call  bells  and  floor  telephones  are  items  of  the  general 
equipment  which  demonstrate  the  dominance  of  the  modern  spirit.  The  sun- 
parlors,  wide  verandas,  music  rooms  and  library  all  serve  to  emphasize  the 
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home-like  atmosphere  so  much  sought  for  by  sanatorians.  The  splendid 
sleeping  porches  with  which  many  of  the  suites  are  equipped  exemplify  the 
careful  and  minute  attention  given  the  care  of  the  individual  patient.  These 
porches  are  large  and  open  on  three  sides,  making  impossible  air  stagnation ; 
and  an  ingenious  construction  of  shades  and  disappearing  glass  windows 
makes  them  instantly  adjustable.  The  rates  range  from  $1  5  tc  $35  per  week. 
Idlewold  ^^ewo^»  established  in  1912,  at  31  1  North  Logan  Avenue, 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  city,  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
of  the  mountains  and  takes  full  advantage  of  the  abundance  of  sunshine  and 
fresh,  clean  air  of  the  surrounding  open  prairie;  yet  it  is  within  a  twelve- 
ininute  street  car  ride  of  the  business  section.  Idlewold  is  a  private  home, 
under  trained  -  nurse  supervision,  for  convalescents,  tuberculous  patients, 
and  others  requiring  open-air  treatment.  It  has  a  pleasant  heme  atmosphere 
and  appeals  to  appreciative  people.  Its  artistic  building  has  a  capacity  for 
ten  patients,  each  person  occupying  an  individual  dressing  room  with  private 
sleeping  porch,  eledric  lights  and  bell  service.  Music  and  a  croquet  lawn 
add  to  the  attractions.  Terms  reasonable. 

Montcalm  Sanatorium  SituatedL  at  picturesque  Manitou,  midway  be- 

tween  the  boda  and  Iron  Springs,  is  Mont¬ 
calm,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Its  medieval  style  of 
architecture,  its  great  fireplace,  its  many  old  paintings  of  the  masters,  its 
antique  finishings,  and  its  carved  and  polished  furniture,  make  it  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the  famous  resort  at  the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak.  The  sanatorium 
is  open  to  health  and  pleasure  seekers  throughout  the  year,  and  is  an  ideal 
place  for  rest  or  recreation.  Its  elegantly  furnished  rooms,  sleeping  porches, 
hot  water  heat,  baths,  electric  lights,  fine  library,  and  free  mineral  water, 
add  tc  the  comfort  of  its  patients.  Terms  reasonable. 

Nob  Hill  Lodge  ^°^ge  1S  a  home  f°r  tuberculous  patients, 

located  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  city,  above  smoke 
and  noise,  but  connected  with  the  business  section  by  fifteen-minute  street  car 
service.  Its  location  affords  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  mountain 
range,  and  combines  the  pleasures  of  outdoor  rural  life  with  the  advantages 
and  conveniences  of  the  city.  The  desire  of  the  management  is  to  provide 
a  real  heme,  affording  also  the  be£t  of  sanatorium  care  and  supervision.  The 
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Idlewold 


Star-Ranch-in-the-Pines 


buildings  and  cabins 
are  of  modern  sana¬ 
torium  construction, 
and  all  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  the 
open  -  air  recreation 
pavilion,  face  south. 
Guests  may  have  the 
choice  of  spacious, 
individual  sleeping 
porches,  with  dress¬ 
ing  rooms  adjoining,  or  of  individual  cabins;  both  being  equipped  with 
all  modern  conveniences.  Amusement  features  are  also  provided.  Nob 
Hill  Lodge  is  owned  and  managed  by  trained  registered  nurses  who  are 
in  constant  attendance.  Terms  are  from  $15  to  $20  per  week. 

Its  site  happily  chosen  from  a  scenic  as  well 
as  a  healthful  standpoint.  Star  Ranch  Sana¬ 
torium  is  beautifully  located  among  the  pines  on  the  slope  of  Cheyenne  Moun¬ 
tain,  three  miles  south  of  the  city  limits.  Nestling  in  the  heart  of  the  woods 
and  commanding  a  panoramic  view  of  the  mountains,  plains  and  city,  it 
combines  the  advantages  of  pure  air  and  ranch  surroundings  with  city  com¬ 
forts,  for  it  is  only  twenty  minutes  by  auto  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 
main  building  and  all  cottages  face  the  south,  thus  being  protected  from  the 
north,  east  and  west  winds;  and  all  of  the  buildings  have  been  constructed 
with  special  reference  to  proper  outdoor  treatment  without  sacrificing  the 
comfort  of  the  patient.  All  modern  conveniences  are  provided.  Each  room 
has  a  private  connecting  sleeping  porch.  Physician  and  trained  nurses,  re¬ 
siding  on  the  premises,  are  in  constant  attendance.  The  treatment  consists 
of  the  fresh  air  hygenic-dietetic  method,  supplemented  with  outdoor  living 
in  comfort  day  and  night  in  the  invigorating  air  of  an  altitude  of  6,500  feet, 
rest  and  graduated 
exercise,  and  such 
medical  treatment  as 
is  suited  to  the  case. 

The  sanatorium  was 
established  in  1  903. 

Rate  $75  per  month, 
including  medical  at¬ 
tention,  treatments, 
general  nursing,  room, 
board,  sleeping  porch, 
and  diet  and  lunches 
as  prescribed. 

Out  Door  Life  at  Star-Ranch-in-the-Piries  Sanatorium 
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Sunnyrest  Sanatorium  Sunnyrest  Sanatorium,  situated  about  a  mile 

east  of  the  city,  faces  the  southwest  with  a 
wonderful  vista  of  the  mountains  on  the  one  hand  and  the  limitless  plains  on 
the  other.  This  sanatorium  was  built  by  the  citizens  of  Colorado  Springs, 
who  contributed  $25,000,  to  fill  the  need  for  an  institution  where  those  of 
small  means  might  receive  first-class  care  and  treatment.  It  has  room  for 
twenty-four  patients — twelve  men  and  twelve  wcmen.  It  was  built  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  permanent  residents  of  the  community,  and  newcomers  or 
non-residents  are  admitted  only  when  vacancies  cannot  be  filled  by  local  resi¬ 
dents  and  when  they  are  able  to  pay  the  co£  of  their  care,  eight  dollars  a 
week.  Only  those  patients  for  whom  there  is  reasonable  hope  of  permanent 
improvement  are  admitted  to  the  institution. 

_  _  *11  *i  The  pioneer  hospital  of  the  Pikes  Peak  Region 

St.  Francis  Hospital  wag  ^ablished  in  |887  by  the  Sisters  of  St 

Francis.  St.  Francis  Hospital  is  conveniently  located  on  East  Pikes  Peak 
Avenue,  facing  the  west  with  an  excellent  view  of  the  city  and  mountains. 
The  buildings  and  equipment  are  modern  throughout,  and  the  institution 
has  been  developed  on  a  high  plane.  Surgical  cases,  emergency  cases,  and 
all  diseases,  are  treated  with  expert  care.  Ability  and  willingness  to  care 
for  cases  of  all  types  is  a  characteristic  of  this  efficient  institution.  The 
hospital  may  be  reached  by  street  car. 

In  General  ,rnPortant  an<^  efficient  part  which  the  sanatoria  and 

similar  institutions  play  in  the  life  of  the  Pikes  Peak  Region 
is  shown  by  statistics  recently  compiled  which  indicate  that  they  care  for  an 
average  of  more  than  1,009  patients;  and  that  the  value  of  the  buildings, 
improvements  and  other  property  is  approximately  $1,250,000. 


No  Free  Sanatoria 


There  are  no  free  sanatoria  in  Colorado  Springs  for 
the  care  of  invalids.  The  local  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  local  charities  are  over-burdened  with  demands  from  the  tuber¬ 
culous  and  other  pcor.  There  is  no  light  work  to  be  found  for  such  per¬ 
sons,  where  it  is  possible  for  them  to  regain  health  and  make  a  living  at  the 
same  time.  Ranchmen  in  the  vicinity  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  welcome  the 

consumptive  desirous 
of  working  for  his 
board.  Only  suffer¬ 
ing  and  hardship  will 
be  the  result  of  en¬ 
couraging  such  people 
to  come  to  Colorado 
Springs ;  and  unless 
the  patient  has  suffi¬ 
cient  means  to  enable 
him  to  live  in  comfort 
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and  be  free  from 
worry  over  financial 
matters,  it  is  much 
better  for  him  to  re¬ 
main  at  home  with  his 
family  and  among 
friends  than  to  face 
the  uncertainties  and 
disappointments  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  change 
under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  Therefore, 
tuberculous  invalids  who  are  unable  to  take  the  cure  in  Colorado  Springs  for 
at  least  one  year  without  financial  assistance  should  not  be  sent  here. 


Montcalm  Sanatorium,  at  Manitou 


National  Institutions 

No  stronger  testimonial  of  the  health-giving  qualities  of  this  climate 
need  be  cited  than  the  fact  that  the  International  Typographical  Union  and 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  after  carefully  searching  the  continent, 
selected  this  region  as  that  best  adapted  for  their  institutions. 

The  Union  ^ni°n  ^rinters  Heme  occupies  a  splendid  site  on 

Printers  Home  &  commanc^n§  eminence  overlooking  the  city  and  plains 
and  in  full  view  of  Pikes  Peak  and  the  mountain  range. 
It  was  dedicated  May  12,  1  892,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  spent 
in  buildings,  improvements  and  maintenance  approximately  $1,500,000.  A 
barren  prairie  has  been  transformed  into  a  veritable  garden  of  unusual 
beauty,  and  a  model  institution  with  complete  equipment  has  been  developed. 
This  Heme  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  was  erected 
and  is  maintained  by  the  International  Typographical  Union,  a  monthly 
assessment  of  1  5  cents  per  member  providing  an  annual  fund  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $  1  20,000. 

The  Home  has  two  separate  and  distinct  departments,  which  are  about 
equally  divided  numerically  as  to  residents.  The  aged  and  superannuated 
are  housed  in  the  main  building;  while  for  the  tuberculous  has  been  provided 
the  hospital,  south  wing  of  the  main  building,  tent  colony,  solarium  and 
open-air  pavilion.  The  institution  will  accommodate  225  residents,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  being  205  per  month.  The  Home  has  a  complete  plant  with  its 
own  dairy,  farms,  laundry  and  heating  plant. 

The  official  publication  of  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
after  reciting  the  fact  that  the  pre-eminent  climatic  advantages  of  Colorado 
Springs  and  its  location  on  the  highway  of  transcontinental  travel  were  the 
main  considerations  in  causing  its  selection,  says: 

“The  charms  and  fascinations  of  the  surrounding  mountain  scenery 
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Union  Printers  Home 

have  furnished  themes  for  many  pens.  Medicinal  springs  with  healing 
waters  bubble  up  amid  the  foothills,  and  a  light,  dry  atmosphere,  with  an 
abundance  of  clear  weather  and  brilliant  sunshine,  has  been  and  is  doing 
wonders  for  the  thousands  of  invalids  who  seek  health  and  life  in  this 
vicinity. 

“The  experimental  stage  in  open-air  treatment  for  tuberculosis  has  long 
since  passed.  Fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  patients  who  have  the  advantage  of 
tent-life  and  the  regenerating  rays  of  the  Colorado  sun  have  recovered  health 
and  strength  and  have  been  enabled  to  assume  again  business  duties.  There 
are  many  tent  colonies  in  Colorado,  but  few  of  them  compare  with  the 
tuberculosis  sanatorium  at  the  Home.” 

Beautifully  located  on  a  tract  of  1 ,400  acres  in 
Modem  Woodmen  tj^e  f0othills  ten  miles  north  of  Colorado  Springs 
anatonum  js  tjle  natjonaj  sanatorium  of  the  Modern  Wood¬ 

men  of  America.  The  buildings  are  situated  on  a  central  plateau  and  are 
approached  from  the  south  and  east  by  pleasant  drives  through  pines  and 
crags.  The  institution,  which  is  exclusively  for  the  free  treatment  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  among  the  members  of  the  Society,  was  opened  in  January,  1  909,  and 
has  in  complete  and  successful  operation  tent  colonies  with  a  total  capacity 
for  180  patients.  Improvements  and  maintenance  to  January  1,  1915, 
have  involved  a  total  expenditure  of  $1,139,734,  all  of  which  has  come 
from  voluntary  subscriptions  and  small  per  capita  assessments  from  the 
members  of  local  camps  throughout  the  country. 

With  its  complete  equipment,  its  own  farms,  dairy,  water  system,  heat¬ 
ing  and  refrigerating  system,  postoffice,  tent  colonies,  main  buildings,  and 
new  receiving  hospital  under  construction,  the  sanatorium  is  a  little  com¬ 
munity  by  itself,  connected  with  Colorado  Springs  by  daily  auto  service. 
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The  sanatorium  has,  from  the  beginning,  kept  careful  and  exhaustive 
reports  of  its  patients  not  only  during  their  stay  at  the  sanatorium,  but  dur¬ 
ing  subsequent  residence,  and  has  been  able  to  compile  figures  which  show 
the  great  practical  value  of  its  work.  In  its  official  reports,  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  upon  application,  is  much  interesting  statistical  data. 
Records  for  the  first  six  years,  to  January  1 ,  1915,  show  the  following: 


Total  number  treated  and  discharged .  1,921 

Cases  other  than  pulmonary*  tuberculosis .  122 

Cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  treated .  1,799 

Arrested  .  4 

Apparently  arrested .  133 

Quiescent  .  547 

Improved  .  574 

Unimproved  .  484 

Died  at  Sanatorium .  57 

-  U799 

Proportion  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which  yielded  to 

treatment  (improved  or  better) .  70% 

Total  number  patients  treated  and  discharged .  1,921 

Total  number  deaths  of  all  patients .  674 

Total  number  members  saved .  1,247 

Total  insurance  carried  by  those  saved .  $1,995,000 

Total  amount  earned  by  those  returned  to  civic  life .  2,000,000 

One  of  the  most  interesting  paragraphs  of  the  report  is  the  following: 
“The  table  showing  the  amount  earned  by  ex-patients  shews  quite  con¬ 
clusively,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  the  success  of  the  treatment.  .  .  . 


It  is  a  pleasant  retrospection  for  the  members  of  this  Society  to  know  that 
they  are  back  of  a  movement  that  has  transformed  this  large  number  of  ex¬ 
patients  from  perhaps  dangerous  sources  of  contagion  to  apostles  of  hygienic 
living,  and  have  returned  to  the  world  citizens  who  have  earned  the  mag¬ 
nificent  sum  total  of  $2,000,000.” 


M.  W.  of  A.  National  Sanatorium 
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A  View  of  the  Plaint  from  the  High  Drive  —  Colorado  Springs  Park  Syst< 


The  Place  For  Children 

It  is  natural  that  the  parent  of  today  should  wish  to  raise  his  child  in 
an  atmosphere  that  insures  not  only  his  mental  and  moral,  but  also  his  phys¬ 
ical  upbuilding.  If — as  is  shown  in  other  articles  in  this  book — there  is  a 
definite  good  in  altitude,  and  the  abundance  of  sunshine  and  dry  air  are 
positive  fadtors  in  physical  development,  does  it  not  seem  reasonable  that 
these  same  factors  will  develop  better  and  healthier  children?  Furthermore, 
Colorado  Springs,  as  statistics  show,  offers  a  singular  freedom  from  those 
infections  which  so  often  leave  certain  physical  impairments  that  never  can 
be  wholly  eradicated,  marring  health  and  happiness  for  life.  The  following 
statistics,  taken  from  official  records,  furnish  facts  which  should  appeal  to 
the  paternal  instincts  of  every  citizen : 


VITAL  STATISTICS  FOR  CHILDREN 
Average  population  of  the  City  during  this  period.  32,000. 


Deaths  from — 


All  Causes  (Less  Stillborn) 

Under  one  year . 

One  to  four  years . 

Five  to  nine  years 
Diarrhoea  and  Enteritis 

Under  two  years . 

Over  two  years . 

Contagious  Diseases 

Scarlet  Fever . 

Diphtheria . 

$  Pellagra . 

Small  Pox . 
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Total .  10  3  7  8  3  7  5  4  6  44  1.37  .137 

*  Of  the  total  of  402  deaths  under  one  year  of  age,  1 34  were  premature  births;  making  the  actual  death 
rate,  8.4  for  10  years,  or  84  per  thousand  per  year. 

fin  1914,  half  the  deaths  were  from  cases  contracted  elsewhere  and  brought  to  Colorado  Springs.  Should 
this  percentage  hold  true  as  a  general  rule,  this  would  reduce  the  death  rate  to  only  .15  per  thousand  per  year. 
t  Contracted  elsewhere. 


Study  these  tables;  compare  them  with  similar  statistics  in  your  own 


community.  Go  to  the  schools  and 
and  blindness  and  how  many  crip¬ 
ples  there  are,  resulting  from  in¬ 
fectious  or  communicable  diseases ; 
keeping  in  mind  the  remarkable 
freedom  of  Colorado  Springs  from 
the  serious  effects  of  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  death  rate  from  such  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  only  .137  per 
thousand  of  population  per  year. 
With  the  knowledge  these  figures 
give,  do  you  not  owe  something  to 
posterity?  Have  not  your  children 
a  right  to  this  chance  for  immunity 
from  danger?  In  view  of  the  great 


ascertain  how  many  cases  of  deafness 
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prevalence  of  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  enteritis  in 
children  under  two 
years  of  age,  these 
two  diseases  of  child¬ 
hood  must  also  be 
considered ;  and  the 
tables  again  show 
that  very  few  cases 
of  these  infections  are 
fatal  in  Colorado 
Springs.  This  locality  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  natural  summer 
resort  for  women  and  children.  Realizing  that  the  air  and  sunshine  of  this 
invigorating,  mile-high  region  is  the  medicine  needed,  family  physicians  in 
the  Middle  West  and  the  South  are  advising  mothers  to  bring  their  babies 
here,  out  of  the  malarial  climates  and  the  heat-ridden  states ;  and  the  mothers 
are  coming  here  to  protect  their  children  from  that  scourge  of  babyhood — 
summer  complaint.  The  little  folks  do  get  well  here.  They  are  kept  out¬ 
doors  nearly  all  the  time.  The  cool  breezes  and  pure  water  bring  comfort 
and  health.  A  baby  buggy,  a  hammock,  or  even  a  cot  on  the  lawn  with 
no  more  protection  than  the  shade  of  a  tree,  gives  the  rest  so  necessary  to 
growing  children.  The  nights  are  always  cool  and  refreshing  and  the  babies 
sleep  well.  From  one  to  another  the  parents  themselves  are  spreading  the 
gospel  that  cholera  infantum  may  be  avoided  by  living  in  Colorado  Springs. 
The  remarks  of  one  father  to  a  local  physician  last  summer  tell  the  story. 
He  said:  “When  I  returned  from  a  trip  and  walked  into  that  darkened 
room,  looked  at  my  baby  lying  on  a  pallet  with  an  electric  fan  driving  the 
air  across  a  cake  of  ice  to  reduce  the  temperature;  and  when  I  thought  of 
your  cool,  pure  water,  your  almost  cold  nights,  and  your  dry,  bracing  moun¬ 
tain  air,  I  felt  almost  criminal.  To  make  such  amends  as  I  might,  I  placed 
my  wife  and  baby  on  the  first  train  to  Colorado  Springs.  The  baby  has 
grown  well  with  little  care  or  attention.  Just  simply  being  here  has  made 
the  change.  That 
makes  me  think  that 
perhaps  you  are  your¬ 
selves  at  fault  in  not 
letting  parents  know 
that  they  need  not 
lose  their  sick  babies 
if  they  only  bring 
them  in  time  to  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.”  That 
many  people  are 
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recognizing  the  virtues  of  the  Colorado  summer  was  illustrated  by  another 
incident  when  a  motherly  woman  came  into  the  office  of  the  same  physician, 
quite  breathless  from  the  fact  that  she  had  stopped  twenty  out-of-town  babies 
within  five  blocks.  All  these  children  were  having  an  opportunity  to  escape 
some  possible  illness  and  were  building  something  into  their  little  bodies  to 
combat  future  evils  when  they  do  come.  For  here,  where  mountain  meets 
plain,  are  still  all  the  physical  and  climatic  conditions  that  made  the  hardy 
plainsman  and  the  rugged  mountaineer.  The  only  thing  that  has  changed  is 
the  manner  employed  in  taking  advantage  of  these  health-giving  fatfors. 

Step  by  step,  scientific  methods  are  proving  the  occurrence  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  persons  not  even  suspected.  When  the  reports  of  the  examination  of 
school  children  first  came  from  abroad,  the  general  public  was  amazed  to 
find  that  more  than  80  per  cent,  should  be  classed  as  tuberculous.  But  when 
the  work  was  followed  up  in  this  country,  and  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the 
children  in  one  of  the 
great  cities  was  found 
to  react  to  some  one 
of  the  varied  tests, 
the  general  public 
was  willing  to  accept 
some  suggestion  as  to 
the  possibility  of  re¬ 
lief.  It  is  shown  else¬ 
where  in  this  book 
that  the  disease  is 
rarely  developed  in 
Colorado  Springs.  What  is  claimed  and  what  has  been  proved  up  to  the 
present  time  is  that  bone,  joint  and  skin  tuberculosis  is  rare  here,  although 
the  source  of  infection  is  world-wide;  that  if  the  children  are  infected,  the 
percentage  is  by  no  means  as  large  as  under  less  favorable  climatic  conditions, 
and  that  they  break  down  or  develop  frank  cases  to  such  a  very  small  de¬ 
gree  that  these  cases  cause  long  discussion  and  painstaking  investigation  when 
they  do  appear,  and  they  can  always  be  traced  to  a  direct  focus  of  infection. 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  bring  your  children  to  Colorado  Springs,  give 
them  the  advantage  of  the  open  air  the  year  round  in  this  stimulating,  up¬ 
building  climate  during  those  years  when  they  are  developing?  The  public 
schools,  the  preparatory  schools  and  Colorado  College  all  rank  with  the  best 
in  the  nation.  Here,  therefore,  will  be  developed  to  the  best  advantage  not 
alone  the  physical,  but  the  mental  side  as  well.  Better  even  than  that  is  the 
possibility  that  there  will  in  this  period  of  life  be  eliminated  that  which  might 
make  for  invalidism  in  later  years. 

Health,  in  adult  life,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  strongly  influenced 
by  development  during  the  period  of  adolescence.  It  is,  therefore,  of  in- 
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estimable  value  to 
those  with  a  tendency 
to  an  undeveloped 
physical  system  to 
spend  their  years  of 
adolescence  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  and  in  an  alti¬ 
tude  which  increases 
their  physical  resist¬ 
ance.  Every  living 
thing  shows  some  re¬ 
sponse,  for  better  or  worse,  to  its  environment.  In  general,  it  is  true  that  the 
more  delicate  the  organism,  the  greater  the  response.  The  human  being  is 
influenced  more  by  surroundings  during  childhood  and  adolescence  than 
after  maturity  is  reached.  Whether  for  good  or  ill,  whether  morally  or 
physically,  the  many  repeated  points  of  contact  between  the  individual  and 
the  world  produce  their  effect.  No  one  with  the  power  to  choose  would 
select  a  slum  for  the  upbringing  of  his  children.  Conversely,  in  those  locali¬ 
ties  possessed  of  the  fadors  most  favorable  to  growth  and  health,  the  young 
human  will  be  assisted  in  development.  These  factors  are  a  climate  that 
tempts  to  life  outdoors,  and  an  outdoors  that  gives  ample  room  for  active 
play  amid  clean  and  interesting  surroundings.  Sunlight  is  an  essential,  for 
lowering  skies  and  damp,  chilling  winds  send  the  youngster  to  the  quiet 
games  of  indoors.  Even  in  the  damp  and  unsanitary  air  of  cities  the  value 
of  life  in  the  open  air  is  noted;  and  everyone  has  observed  the  beneficial 
effects  on  some  child  of  a  summer  in  the  country  or  at  the  sea  shore. 

The  person  seeking  the  place  possessing  the  greatest  number  of  these 
favorable  elements  cannot  fail  but  be  impressed  with  the  advantages  which 
Colorado  Springs  offers  for  open-air  life  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Official 
weather  records  show  him  that  there  is  50  per  cent,  more  sunshine  than  in 
the  lowlands,  that  there  is  much  less  humidity  at  all  times,  cooler  days  in 
summer,  and  bright,  mild  winter  days,  and  he  soon  learns  that  in  a  climate 
such  as  this,  the  child  naturally  seeks  the  outdoors  as  a  playground  all  the 
year  round.  He  finds  that  there  is  little  interference  with  outdoor  play 
either  from  the  rainfall,  coming  as  it  does  in  the  form  of  summer  showers; 
from  snow  fall,  which  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  bright,  crisp  days; 
or  from  mud,  of  which  there  is  little  because  of  the  sandy  soil,  natural 
drainage  and  dry  air.  If  he  add  to  these  the  advantage  of  an  altitude  of 
6,000  feet  which  should,  a  priori,  have  an  effect  on  the  chest  capacity  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lowered  barometric  pressure,  and  which  has  been  shown  to  have 
a  decided  effect  on  the  blood,  he  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  amid  such 
surroundings,  favorable  effects  are  to  be  expected. 

Interestingly  enough,  Gardiner  and  Hoagland  have  adduced  fads  which 
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bear  out  most  strongly  this  reasoning.  In  a  paper  published  in  “Transactions 
of  the  American  Climatological  Association,”  entitled  the  “Growth  and 
Development  of  Children  in  Colorado,”  it  is  shown  that  children  do  grow 
larger  and  stronger,  with  greater  resistance  to  disease,  in  Colorado  Springs 
than  in  the  lowlands.  The  technique  consisted  in  taking  the  age,  weight, 
height,  inspiration  measure  of  the  chest,  expiration  measure  of  the  chest,  the 
chest  capacity,  and  length  of  time  resident  in  Colorado.  To  quote  from 
the  report  on  these  observations : 

“The  children  we  measured  represent  but  one  generation  removed  from 
low-altitude  dwellers ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  large  percentage,  which 
we  roughly  estimated  at  between  56  and  60  per  cent,  of  our  children,  were 
directly  descended  from  parents,  one  or  both  of  whom  were  invalids  suffer¬ 
ing  from  consumption  and  living  in  Colorado  Springs  to  recover  health.  In 
such  instances  the  child  was  born  after  the  disease  was  advanced  far  enough 
in  the  parents  to  make  a  climatic  change  a  necessity.  Such  children  are  not 
usually  supposed  to  possess  a  marked  advantage  in  physical  structure  over 
children  of  normally  healthy  parents;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  possibly 
often  show  a  tendency  toward  some  physical  defect  directly  inherited.  At 
least,  this  we  would  expect  to  be  true  under  ordinary  climatic  conditions. 
We  therefore  were  measuring  children  who  had  to  a  large  degree  inherited 
what  we  can  call  a  diminished  vitality,  but  who  were  born  and  had  lived 
under  climatic  conditions  said  to  be  antagonistic  to  such  diminished  vitality 
or  to  any  tubercular  taint. 

“Our  results,  as  shown  by  the  charts,  corroborate  the  popular  idea  of 
an  increase  of  chest  measurement  at  6,000  feet  altitude  in  individuals  born 
and  living  at  such  altitude;  but  our  charts  show  more  than  this.  Our  com¬ 
parisons  proved  not  only  greater  girth  of  chest  and  vital  capacity  in  native- 
born  Colorado  children  as  compared  to  children  in  St.  Louis  or  Chicago, 
but  we  further  found  that  in  exactly  the  same  ratio,  the  Colorado  children 
were  taller  and  weighed  more.  This  was  constant,  and  occurred  almost 
without  exception  at  all  ages  from  9  to  1  6 ;  so  it  would  seem  from  this  re¬ 
sult  that  we  have  in 
Colorado  Springs  a 
climatic  factor  which, 
directed  towards  de¬ 
velopment,  induces  a 
greater  respiratory 
range,  a  better  oxida¬ 
tion  and  increased  car¬ 
diac  power,  so  stim¬ 
ulating  nutrition  as  to 
produce  a  child  above 
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chest  measure,  vital 
capacity,  height  and 
weight.  It  appears  as 
if  Nature,  working 
upon  the  development 
of  children  at  this 
altitude,  does  not  de¬ 
velop  one  organ  or 
organs  while  the  oth¬ 
ers  lag  behind,  but 
stimulates  the  entire 
structure  to  a  sym¬ 
metrical  development.  This  result  is  no  doubt  due  to  many  causes,  such  as, 
primarily,  thin  air  and  a  dry  soil  with  an  excess  of  sunshine,  enabling  chil¬ 
dren  to  play  out  of  doors  both  summer  and  winter.” 

It  was  found,  as  a  result  of  these  experiments,  that  children  living  in 
Colorado  Springs  had  a  physical  development  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
children  of  about  a  year  older  living  in  the  East.  In  other  words,  a  child 
of  eight  living  in  Colorado  Springs  had  a  chest  capacity,  a  height  and  a 
weight  corresponding  to  that  of  the  average  child  of  nine  years  of  age  living 
in  the  lowlands.  This  result  is  the  more  striking  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
when  these  experiments  were  conducted  ten  years  ago,  there  were  no  regular 
classes  for  physical  culture  among  the  school  children  of  Colorado  Springs 
as  there  were  in  the  East  at  that  time ;  the  physical  development  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  accounted  for  entirely  by  their  usual  play  and  games  and  by  the 
influence  of  altitude  and  sunshine. 

The  Pikes  Peak  Region  is  one  big  playground  for  young  and  old. 
Special  provision  has  been  made  for  the  children.  Every  school  has  ample 
space  set  apart  for  play  and  for  games.  Through  the  generosity  of  the 
founder  of  the  city,  Colorado  Springs  is  blessed  with  an  unusual  series  of 
parks,  and  with  drives  and  trails  throughout  the  foothills  and  the  mountains. 
At  Stratton  Park,  maintained  by  the  street  railway  company,  is  a  complete 
playground  equipment  free  to  all  children;  and  in  four  of  the  municipal 
parks— Monument  Valley,  Prospect  Lake,  Dorchester  and  Boulder— each 
m  a  different  part  of  the  city,  are  children’s  playgrounds.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  these  playgrounds,  under  the  supervision  of  instructors,  are  a 
source  of  endless  delight  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  who  enjoy  not  only 
the  daily  exercises,  but  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  games  and  the  pageants 
which  form  an  important  part  of  the  play.  The  canons,  the  drives,  the  out¬ 
lying  mountain  trails  are  ever  alluring  to  the  older  children  who  early  become 
acquainted  with  the  lessons  Nature  teaches  in  the  great  outdoors.  Here, 
indeed,  environment  and  climate  combine  to  bring  about  conditions  favorable 
to  the  development  of  the  child. 
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Recreation  —  Mental  and  Physical  Occupation 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  place  which  is  frequented  largely  for  its 
health-giving  climate  and  its  scenery,  Colorado  Springs  provides  variety  of 
interest  and  occupation  for  the  sick,  the  convalescent  and  the  well. 

As  for  mental  occupation,  that  must  depend,  here  as  everywhere,  on 
individual  initiative.  Strong  minds  will  find  occupation  for  themselves; 
weak  minds  will  languish  and  brood.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  in  enforced 
leisure  many  people  develop  latent  talents  which  would  never  have  seen  the 
light  in  a  busy  life.  This  is  a  silver  lining  which  can  occasionally  be  turned 
into  gold.  Colorado  Springs  is  the  home  of  a  number  of  persons  of  real 
accomplishment  in  literature  and  in  the  arts.  Many  writers,  students, 
authors,  musicians,  and  men  and  women  of  the  learned  professions,  come 
to  Colorado  Springs  for  rest  and  recreation.  The  invigorating  climate  and 
the  inspiring  outlook  impart  a  new  vigor,  give  a  clearer  vision  and  a  better 
perspective,  and  enable  them  to  do  a  truer  piece  of  work. 

For  most  people,  circumstances  are  important  in  helping  to  occupy 
their  minds  pleasantly  and  to  advantage,  and  here  circumstances  are  most 
favorable.  If  one  cannot  go  about  and  is  limited  to  reading  and  conver¬ 
sation,  the  good  libraries  and  book  stores  and  the  genial  cosmopolitan  spirit 
of  the  place  provide  abundant  opportunity  in  these  two  inexhaustible  fields. 
For  one  who  is  less  limited,  there  are  lectures,  theaters,  concerts,  clubs  in¬ 
tellectual,  artistic,  musical  and  social,  as  well  as  Colorado  College  with  its 
numerous  departments  open  to  special  students.  Open-air  band  concerts 
during  the  summer,  and  the  series  of  orchestral  and  artists’  concerts  during 
the  winter  provide  further  entertainment. 

The  means  of  physical  occupation  call  for  description  more  in  detail. 
In  the  first  place,  the  city  is  fortunate  in  its  park  system.  To  one  whose 
chief  impression  is  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  parks,  statistics  about  them 
seem  incongruous;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  within  the  city 
and  on  its  outskirts,  the  park  system  comprises  2,700  acres.  It  was  pro¬ 
vided  largely  through 
the  foresight  and  gen¬ 
erosity  of  General 
Palmer,  and  has 
lately  been  extended 
by  the  gift  of  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods 
by  the  children  of  the 
late  Charles  Elliott 
Perkins.  Monument 
Valley  Park,  one  of 
the  most  attractive 
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units,  runs  almost  the 
entire  length  of  the 
city,  parallel  to  the 
main  avenues.  Palmer 
Park  is  laid  out  with 
excellent  roads  and 
trails  and  affords  in¬ 
comparable  views  of 
the  Rockies.  North 
Colorado  Spring* Golf  Club,  January  l.  1915  Cheyenne  Canon, 

with  the  High  Drive  and  numerous  trails,  displays  Nature’s  wonders.  Strat¬ 
ton  Park,  beautified  by  the  late  Winfield  Scott  Stratton,  while  not  a  part  of 
the  municipal  system,  is  free  to  the  public  and  is  a  favorite  recreation  ground. 

Motoring,  driving  and  horseback  riding — these  are  three  great  re¬ 
sources  of  the  region ;  and  of  the  three,  motoring  is,  at  present,  most  popular. 
There  is  little  clay  or  deep  sand  in  this  locality;  the  soil  is  mostly  gravel; 
hence  the  roads  are  seldom  muddy,  and  the  automobile  is  in  use  practically 
every  day  in  the  year.  Improved  highways  radiate  into  the  mountain 
passes,  along  the  base  of  the  range,  and  out  onto  the  plains,  affording  a 
variety  of  trips  to  suit  any  day’s  mood.  Situated  as  it  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  Colorado-to-Gulf  Highway  and  the  Pikes  Peak  Ocean-to-Ocean  High¬ 
way,  and  with  direct  connections  with  the  other  main  transcontinental  routes, 
Colorado  Springs  is  the  logical  gateway  to  the  scenic  wonderland  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  There  are  not  only  numerous  delightful  short  rides  out 
from  the  town,  but  also  many  fine  trips  of  greater  length. 

On  horseback  or  afoot,  by  bridle  path  and  trail,  lovers  of  outdoor  life 
and  of  the  mountains  may  make  an  infinite  variety  of  excursions.  Indeed, 
of  all  the  amusements  of  the  more  athletic  members  of  die  community, 
hiking  has  perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  following,  and  outdoor  picnics 
are  popular  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  are  trails  through  the  canons, 
along  the  ridges,  over  the  mesas  from  one  canon  to  another,  through  bits  of 
primeval  forest,  through  beautiful  parks  and  lovely  little  glens,  alongside 
foaming  cascades,  and  up  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 

For  the  tourist  there  are  many  trips  by  rail,  by  carriage,  or  by  auto. 
Whether  he  prefers  scenery  that  is  grand  or  massive,  bold  or  rugged,  pic¬ 
turesque  or  beautiful,  he  can  find  it  in  the  Pikes  Peak  Region. 

Of  sports,  golf  and  tennis  are  greatly  favored.  The  Cheyenne  Moun¬ 
tain  Country  Club  at  Broadmoor  has  courts,  a  golf  course  and  a  polo  field. 
The  Colorado  Springs  Golf  Club,  an  organization  of  large  membership, 
has  a  splendid  eighteen-hole  turf  course  northeast  of  the  city,  and  an  attrac¬ 
tive  club  house  whose  balcony  commands  a  glorious  view  of  mountains  and 
plains.  Here  the  golf  or  tennis  enthusiast  may  enjoy  his  favorite  game,  with 
only  slight  interruptions,  every  day  in  the  year.  Within  a  few  hours’  ride 
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by  train  or  auto  are  fine  trout  fishing  streams ;  this  is  the  outfitting  point  for 
camping  and  hunting  excursions. 

For  those  who  have  special  scientific  interests  in  the  outdoor  world,  the 
region  provides  a  wealth  of  rare  and  varied  materials.  Geological  history 
is  written  in  high  relief  at  the  junction  of  the  Rockies  and  plains ;  here  are 
exposed  to  view,  and  easily  accessible,  formations  representing  more  epochs 
than  can  perhaps  be  found  anywhere  else,  within  the  same  area,  on  this 
continent.  Not  far  away  are  the  fossil  beds  and  petrified  trees  at  Florissant. 
For  students  of  natural  history,  the  region  is  especially  rich,  since,  owing  to 
its  range  of  altitude,  it  embraces  all  the  life  zones  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
and  therefore  contains  a  great  variety  of  species  both  of  plants  and  animals. 
The  accessibility  of  the  higher  altitudes  on  the  slopes  of  Pikes  Peak  offers 
the  botanist  unusual  opportunities  for  research.  According  to  figures  from 
authoritative  sources,  there  are  in  El  Paso  county  278  species  of  birds, 
including  74  winter  birds;  while  the  higher  vegetation  comprises  over  700 
genera  or  2,900  species,  a  number  surpassed  only  by  California  and  per¬ 
haps  by  Florida  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union.  Over  half  the  flowering 
plants  found  in  the  state  occur  in  the  Pikes  Peak  Region. 

The  value  of  such  a  variety  of  things  to  do  cannot  be  placed  too  high. 
The  typical  health  resort  is  little  more  than  a  diffuse  sanatorium,  where  in 
the  nature  of  things,  invalids  have  all  their  attention  concentrated  on  their 
troubles — worst  and  most  demoralizing  feature  of  illness — while  the  well 
members  of  their  families  who  wish  to  be  with  them  are  martyrs  to  boredom 
and  depression.  Despair  or  dissipation  is  too  often  the  result. 

Colorado  Springs,  with  its  wide  field  of  interests  and  activities,  indoors 
and  out,  is  not  like  that.  Every  individual  can  find  something  pleasant  and 
worth  while,  suited  to  his  tastes,  his  strength  and  his  resources.  People  of 
robust  physique  will  find  plenty  of  chances  to  combine  entertainment  with 
vigorous  exercise;  while  the  wise  and  friendly  understanding  of  invalidism 
which  exists  in  the  community  makes  it  easy  for  the  people  who  must  save  their 
strength  to  take  part 
in  outdoor  activities 
as  far  as  they  are  able 
without  being  forced 
to  overdo.  All  these 
things  serve  to  make 
life  in  Colorado 
Springs  attractive, 
pleasant  and  restora¬ 
tive.  And  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  all  of  them  is 
vastly  enhanced  by 
the  bright  weather. 

Burns  Theatre  and  Exchange  National  Bank  Building 
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Manitou  Springs 

Manitou  is  noted  alike  for  its  natural  beauty  and  its  sparkling  mineral 
waters.  It  nestles  in  a  cleft  in  the  mountains  just  at  the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak, 
sheltered  by  hills  gradually  rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains.  Residences 
have  been  built  where  stream  and  canon  permitted,  and  the  main  avenues 
follow  the  windings  of  the  mountain  streams,  Fontaine-qui-Bouille  and 
Ruxton,  giving  the  village  an  individuality  that  is  at  once  distinctive  and 
picturesque. 

As  far  back  as  Indian  lore  extends,  the  aged  medicine  men  of  the  great 
tribes  told  the  disabled  warriors  of  the  rejuvenating  waters  to  be  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  Great  White  Mountain.  The  Indian  who  first  discovered 
their  healing  virtues  and  named  them  after  his  deity,  Manitou,  has  long  since 
disappeared.  The  beads  and  wampum  which  he  offered  in  superstitious 
reverence  to  the  god  of  the  waters  have  long  since  been  gathered  by  sacrileg¬ 
ious  hands;  but  the  spirit  of  the  Manitou  still  breathes  through  the  waters, 
and  their  effervescence  is  as  sparkling  and  bright  as  when  the  Indian  first 
drank  from  these  health-giving  springs. 

Modern  science  has  not  alone  endorsed  and  emphasized  the  early  faith 
of  the  Indian  medicine  man,  but  has  discovered  many  other  healing  proper¬ 
ties  in  these  waters,  so  that  physicians  have  accorded  a  just  recognition  of 
the  therapeutic  values  of  these  mineral  springs — with  the  natural  result  that 


Manitou,  at  the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak 
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Williams  Canon  and  Cave  of  the  Winds,  from  Canon  Rim  Drive 


thousands  now  make  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  delightful  valley  of  Manitou, 
there  to  seek  rest,  recreation  and  health  in  this  quaint  and  quiet  mountain 
village.  And  here  they  find  renewed  vigor  and  health  not  alone  in  drinking 
these  mineralized  waters,  but  also  in  indulgence  in  the  hot  and  cold  baths. 

ANALYSES  of  the  NATURAL  MINERAL  SPRINGS  of  MANITOU 


Soda  Springs  Iron  Springs 


Analyses  in  Grains  per  Pint 

Manitou 

Navajo 

Cheyenne 

Shoshone 

Ouray 

Ute  Little  Chief 

Sodium  Chloride  . . 

2.993 

2.974 

2.976 

2.986 

3.25 

3.10 

3./o 

Potassium  Sulphate. 

1.336 

1.244 

1.236 

1.326 

1.125 

1.10 

1.00 

Sodium  Sulphate. .  . 

1.268 

1.367 

1.382 

3.842 

2.125 

2.20 

3.00 

Sodium  Carbonate  . 

5.083 

5.326 

5.326 

4.928 

4. 

4.125 

1.10 

Lithium  Carbonate. 

.088 

.077 

.081 

.098 

1.50 

1.25 

.05 

Calcium  Carbonate. 

8.635 

8.667 

8.659 

8.643 

2.25 

3.20 

4.75 

Magnesium  Carb’ate 
Ferrous  Carbonate. 

2.085 

2.005 

2.008 

2.065 

1.125 

3.50 

1.20 

3.70 

1.25 

1.50 

Iron  Oxide . 

.003 

.003 

.003 

.003 

Alumina  . 

.009 

.013 

.012 

.008 

1.00 

1.00 

Silica  . 

.312 

.308 

.307 

.310 

1.00 

Total  Solids.  . 

21.812 

21.984 

21.990 

24.209 

19.875 

20.875 

17.40 

Radio  Activity — 

RADIO 

ANALYSES 

3.16 

Mache  Units . 

3.04 

3.36 

2.32 

8.25 

1.41 

3.25 

Grams  RaxlO-10... 

17.6 

20.1 

13.1 

47.3 

8.45 

20.00 

19.5 

Gases,  Mache  Units 

13.3 

31.2 

4.77 

“  Gms.  Ra  x  10-10 

48.1 

205. 

28.8 

For  thirty  years  the  medical  profession  has  recognized  valuable  medic¬ 
inal  qualities  in  the  mineral  waters  of  Manitou  Springs.  The  alkaline 
carbonated  waters  are  useful  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  particularly  of 
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Ancient  Cliff  Dwellings,  near  Manitou 


the  hyperacid  kind.  They  stimulate  the  action  of  the  stomach,  intestinal 
tract,  and  kidneys;  render  the  urine  alkaline  and  increase  its  flow.  “They 
are  comparable  to  the  waters  of  Ems  and  Spa,  being  equal  to  the  former 
and  superior  to  the  latter.” — Solly.  As  a  general  tonic  and  table  beverage 
the  waters  are  mo£t  excellent,  those  from  the  Soda  Springs  being  practically 
the  same  in  sparkle,  taste,  and  composition  as  the  best  imported  waters. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  these  carbonated  waters  will  prove  as 
valuable  in  the  treatment  of  dilated  heart  as  those  of  Nauheim,  while  the  high 
radio-activity  possessed  by  all  the  waters  adds  materially  to  their  value. 

The  chalybeate  waters  prove  valuable  in  anaemia  and  chlorosis.  The 
ease  of  administration,  after  a  long  course  of  tonics  has  worn  out  the 
patient’s  stomach,  makes  these  waters  highly  valuable  in  anaemia  following 
malaria  and  many  other  chronic  conditions.  Cases  requiring  chalybeate 
waters  usually  also  require  the  fresh,  bracing  air  of  the  mountains,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  good  iron  springs  at  a  high  altitude  are  so  valuable. 
The  iron  springs  of  Manitou  are  at  an  altitude  of  6,600  feet. 


Manitou  Soda  Springs 
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Hie  tang,  the  sparkle  and  the  taste  of  champagne  are  the  noticeable 
elements  that  make  Manitou  table  water  so  popular  and  so  pleasant  to  the 
palate.  Its  freedom  from  deleterious  ingredients  and  odors  permits  liberal 
drinking,  and  many  sufferers  from  digestive  ailments  drink  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  glassfuls  of  the  water  a  day  with  none  but  beneficial  results. 

Manitou’s  one  industry,  aside 
from  the  care  of  the  health-seekers 
and  the  entertainment  of  its  guests, 
is  the  bottling  of  its  mineral  waters, 
which  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and,  in  fact,  to  other 
countries,  and  are  known  and  appre¬ 
ciated  wherever  there  may  be  dis¬ 
criminating  judges  of  mineral  waters. 

The  extensive  sale  of  these  waters  is 
best  proof  of  their  merit. 

Manitou  is  a  thoroughly  up- 
to-date  community.  To  its  pictur¬ 
esque  location,  its  progressive  people 
have  added  the  advantages  of  a 
cleanly  and  well-kept  town,  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  system  bringing  pure,  cool 
water  from  the  north  slope  of  Pikes 
Peak ;  a  fine  public  library ;  a 
modern  school;  churches;  a  sana¬ 
torium;  and  hotels,  apartments,  cottages,  bungalows  and  other  accommoda¬ 
tions  to  suit  the  taste  of  visitor  or  resident.  Its  commercial  club  is  active  in 
promoting  the  town’s  welfare.  Its  hospitable  people  look  well  to  the  comfort 
and  entertainment  of  their  guests.  Time  never  hangs  heavily  on  one’s  hands. 

Manitou  is  set  in  an  environment  of  scenic  splendor.  Many  of  the 
more  noted  of  the  canons  and  principal  attractions  of  the  Pikes  Peak  Region 
converge  at  this  point,  and  all  are  easily  accessible  from  Manitou.  It  is 
connected  with  Colorado  Springs,  five  miles  to  the  east,  by  interurban  electric 
railway,  automobile  boulevards  and  two  railroads. 

Manitou  is  noticeably  free  from  climatic  extremes,  and  its  unique  loca¬ 
tion,  pleasant  climate  and  health-giving  waters  attract  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  summer.  The  mountains  shelter  it  from  excessive  wind  and  dust  storms; 
and  yet  even  in  the  shortest  days  of  winter  there  are  at  least  six  hours  of 
warm  sunshine  to  tempt  to  outdoor  life.  The  healthfulness  of  the  place  is 
attested  by  records  which  show  that  during  the  last  five  years,  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  averaging  2,000,  there  has  been  no  diphtheria,  no  malaria,  no  typhoid 
fever,  no  tuberculosis  originating  in  Manitou,  and  no  deaths  from  con¬ 
tagious  diseases. 
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Manitou  has  been  aptly  called  the  Carlsbad  of  America.  The  famous 
watering  places  of  Germany  and  Austria  are  located  near  the  center  of  the 
oldest  and  most  densely  populated  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Manitou, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  little  more  than  one  generation  has  emerged  from  the 
primeval  to  a  position  among  the  foremost  pleasure  and  health  resorts  of  the 
world.  This  unique  resort  is  just  beginning  to  attract  the  favorable  attention 
of  Americans  who  have  formerly  been  habitual  visitors  at  Wiesbaden, 
Marienbad,  Carlsbad,  or  other  foreign  spas  and  resorts. 

Broadmoor 

In  the  shadow  of  Cheyenne  Mountain  lies  Broadmoor,  an  exclusive 
residence  district.  Built  on  rising  ground,  it  commands  a  splendid  view  of 
mountain,  city  and  plain.  Its  beautiful  country  residences  and  stately  man¬ 
sions  are  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds,  the  natural  beauties  of  which  are 
accentuated  by  tasteful  landscape  gardening.  At  the  head  of  Lake  Avenue 
are  the  grounds  of  the  Casino,  beautified  by  the  little  lake  in  which  the 
mountains  mirror  their  silent  forms.  Broadmoor  is  the  home  of  the  Chey¬ 
enne  Mountain  Country  Club  which  affords  golf,  polo,  cricket,  tennis  and 
other  sports.  Its  nine-hole  golf  course  circles  around  a  large  field  of  both 
level  and  broken  ground  with  plenty  of  natural  hazards.  Tie  quiet  elegance 
and  the  social  atmosphere  of  this  distinctive  residence  section  appeal  to  many 
of  the  prominent  society  people  of  the  East,  who  are  frequent  visitors. 


Near  the  Summit  on  the  Pike*  Peak  Automobile  Highway 
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Points  of  Interest 

The  Pikes  Peak  Region  is  known  as  America  s  Scenic  Playground, ” 
and  it  has  been  said  that  nowhere  else  on  the  continent  is  there  to  be  found 
so  great  a  variety  of  wonderful  scenery,  so  easy  of  access,  as  in  this  immedi¬ 
ate  locality.  The  majesty  of  its  mountains,  the  glory  of  its  canons,  the 
expanse  of  its  viStas  and  the  freedom  of  its  great  out-of-doors  appeal  even 
to  the  seasoned  traveler.  Among  the  more  noted  of  the  points  of  interest  in 
the  vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  City  and  Manitou  are: 

Ancient  Cliff  Dwellings,  a  reproduction  of  the  Mesa  Verde  ruins. 
Broadmoor,  fashionable  suburb  with  many  beautiful  mansions. 

Canon  City  and  the  Royal  Gorge,  connected  by  splendid  state  highway. 
Cascade  Canon,  and  other  pleasant  resorts  in  Ute  Pass. 

Cave  of  the  Winds,  Nature’s  geological  miracle,  reached  by  auto  road. 
Cripple  Creek  Short  Line  Trip,  climbing  the  backbone  of  the  continent. 
Crystal  Park  Auto  Road,  unfolding  comprehensive  views. 

Florissant,  with  its  fossil  beds  and  petrified  trees. 

Garden  of  the  Gods,  with  its  marvelous  red  sandstone  formations. 

Glen  Eyrie,  where  General  Palmer  made  his  home. 

Hidden  Inn,  unique  rest-house  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 

High  Drive,  a  trip  of  splendid  views  of  mountain  and  plain. 

Monument  Park,  with  its  weird  rock  formations. 

Monument  Valley  Park,  beautiful  park  within  the  city  limits. 

Mt.  Manitou,  whose  summit  is  reached  by  scenic  incline  railway. 

Mushroom  Park,  with  the  Balanced  Rock  and  other  curious  formations. 
North  Cheyenne  Canon,  a  part  of  the  city’s  park  system. 

Palmer  Park,  with  its  rugged  bluffs  and  splendid  vistas. 

Pikes  Peak,  whose  summit  is  reached  by  cog  railway,  trail  and  auto  highway. 
Rainbow  Falls,  at  the  entrance  to  Ute  Pass. 

Seven  Falls,  the  climax  to  South  Cheyenne  Canon. 

South  Cheyenne  Canon,  a  mighty  cleft,  lined  with  granite  walls. 

Stratton  Park,  with  pavilion,  playgrounds  and  picnic  grounds. 

Ute  Pass,  through  which  runs  the  Pikes  Peak  Ocean-toJOcean  Highway. 
Ute  Trail,  used  centuries  ago  by  Indians  in  their  journeys. 

Wildflower  Excursion,  on  the  Colorado  Midland  railway. 

Williams  Canon,  whose  limestone  walls  resemble  castle  ruins. 

And  innumerable  roads,  drives  and  trails,  affording  many  interesting  trips. 

Hotels  and  Accommodations 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  region  visited  annually  by  100,000  tourists 
must  be  well  equipped  with  hotel  and  boarding  accommodations.  The 
hotels  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  City  and  Manitou  range  from  the 
finest  in  the  land  to  the  simplest;  rooming  and  boarding  accommodations 
may  be  secured  in  all  parts  of  the  region;  there  are  many  good  restaurants 
and  cafeterias;  colonies  of  tent  cabins  and  rustic  cottages;  in  fact,  the 
region  can  entertain  at  any  one  time  upwards  of  1 0,000  visitors.  The 
Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce  maintains  a  bureau  to  assist 
strangers  in  securing  accommodations. 
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Cheyenne  Mountain,  from  Monument  Valley  Parle,  Colorado  Springs 


An  Educational  Center 


Nothing  does  more  to  give  Colorado  Springs  distinction  as  a  choice 
residence  city  than  its  educational  systems.  Its  growth  to  a  permanent 
population  of  more  than  30,000  is  largely  due  to  its  intellectual  and  moral 
atmosphere,  and  its  future  is  more  than  assured,  not  only  because  of  its 
natural  advantages,  but  because  of  the  mental  stimulus  found  in  this  com¬ 
munity  where  even  the  climate  and  environment  make  exceptional  conditions 
for  intellectual  work.  Because  of  its  advantages,  it  not  only  has  a  standing 
as  one  of  the  leading  educational  centers  of  the  West,  but  is  sought  out  by 
families  whose  prime  consideration  is  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  children. 

Education  is  the  cornerstone  upon  which  the  community  has  been 
builded.  Its  founder,  General  William  J.  Palmer,  planned  for  its  schools, 
and  he  determined  that  there  should  be  established  here  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  as  far-reaching  in  its  influence  as  the  older  colleges  and 
universities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  With  this  in  view,  he  gave  for  the 
founding  of  Colorado  College  36  acres  of  land  in  what  has  become  the 
center  of  the  best  residential  sedion.  When  the  institution  was  organized 
in  1874,  he  made  a  generous  contribution  which  was  increased  from  time 
to  time  until  his  total  gifts  amounted  to  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 
His  accomplished  wife  organized  and  conducted  the  first  public  school. 

From  the  little  school  on  Cascade  Avenue  to  which  Mrs. 
Public  Schools  D  ,  -i  ,  n  ,  ,  c 

Palmer  graciously  gave  her  services,  Colorado  Springs 

has  developed  a  public  school  system  which  is  accorded  high  rank  by 
national  authorities.  The  taxpayers  believe  in  maintaining  an  efficient  school 
system  of  higher  grade  than  the  average,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  four  cities  in  the  United  States  which  expend  a  greater  sum  per 
capita  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  school  system.  The  seventeen  fine 
public  school  buildings,  with  their  equipment,  and  the  other  property  of  the 
district  have  a  valuation  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  From  kindergarten 
through  high  school,  Colorado  Springs  has  neglected  no  part  in  developing 
its  school  system,  and 
it  prides  itself  on  the 
excellence  of  the  in¬ 
struction,  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  the  meth¬ 
ods,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  most  approved 
ideas  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation.  The  total  en¬ 
rollment,  during  the 

last  school  year,  was  Palmer  Hall.  Colorado  CoD^e 
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Buena  Vista  School,  an  Example  of  the  "Cottage  School  Plan" 


6,057  pupils,  of  which  1 ,1  36  were  in  the  High  School.  Of  the  174  teach¬ 
ers,  34  are  assigned  to  the  High  School,  where  complete  courses  in  science, 
manual  training,  commercial  branches,  and  domestic  science,  are  given  in 
addition  to  the  regularly  established  courses.  Colorado  Springs  has  put  into 
effect  the  “cottage  school  plan,”  which  has  attracted  widespread  and  favor¬ 
able  attention  in  the  educational  world.  Administration  of  the  schools  is 
under  a  board  of  education  whose  members  give  a  large  amount  of  time  and 
attention  to  its  affairs.  Colorado  City,  Manitou  and  the  suburban  districts 
likewise  maintain  high  standards  in  their  public  schools. 

The  result  is  that  many  families  come  to  this  region  for  the  education 
of  their  children;  and  one  of  the  causes  for  the  steady  growth  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  the  assurance  that  parents  will  find  here,  amid  favorable  surround¬ 
ings,  schools  of  exceptionally  high  standing. 

The  college  founded  and  fostered  by  General 
o  ora  o  o  ege  palmer  has  likewise  developed  until,  within  four 
decades,  it  has  been  accorded  a  commanding  position  among  American  in¬ 
stitutions.  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  University  says  of  it:  “Colorado 
College  ranks  among  the  four  first  colleges  in  the  United  States.”  President 
Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  University  has  added:  “Colorado  College  is 
the  best  college  in  the  West,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  better  fitted  than 
Eastern  colleges,  in  that  it  has  better  equipment  for  the  number  of  students 
than  many  of  them.  It  is  well  located,  has  fine  buildings  and  an  excellent 
staff  of  teachers.”  Large  numbers  of  its  graduates  enter  the  best  schools  of 
medicine,  law  and  economics;  and  every  college  and  university  of  standing 
in  the  United  States  receives  them  without  examination  into  its  professional 
schools.  It  has  been  placed  among  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country  by 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  Board,  and  it  has  been  eledted  to  membership  in  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  and  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  There 
is  an  arrangement  by  which  it  has  an  exchange  of  professors  each  year  with 
Harvard  University. 

Its  students,  who  number  between  600  and  700,  are  drawn  from 
thirty-four  states  and  several  foreign  countries;  and  many  young  people  are 
coming  to  it  from  the  far  east  for  undergraduate  courses.  In  addition  to  its 
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Colorado  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind 


regular  arts  course,  it  has  a  thoroughly  equipped  engineering  school,  a  well- 
endowed  department  of  business  administration  and  banking,  and  a  school 
of  forestry.  It  is  a  co-educational,  non-sectarian  institution  of  high  ideals. 

Among  its  faculty  of  seventy-six  members,  including  instructors  and 
assistants,  are  graduates  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country.  Presi¬ 
dent  William  F.  Slocum  has  been  honored  by  selection  as  Chairman  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

Something  over  $2,400,000  has  been  invented  in  the  institution  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  on  its  campus  today  are  sixteen  substantial 
buildings.  It  has  a  library  of  1  1 0,000  volumes,  and  its  laboratories  are 
unusually  well  equipped,  with  more  than  $75,000  worth  of  apparatus. 

Another  foundation  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
reputation  of  the  city  is  the  Colorado  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  the  only  school  of  its  char¬ 
acter  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  The  work  carried  on  by  this  state 
institution  is  truly  wonderful,  and  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  its  meth¬ 
ods  has  gained  for  it  a  national  reputation.  The  school  has  195  pupils  and 
thirty-three  teachers,  and  there  has  been  invested  in  buildings  and  equipment 
$295,000.  It  is  delightfully  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
p  .  c  k  1  Of  private  schools  there  are  several  splendid  institutions 

Private  Schools  jn  ^  locality  Xhe  St  Stephens  School  for  Boys, 

with  its  unique  and  attractive  buildings  located  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  near 
Palmer  Park  northeast  of  the  city,  combines  an  ideal  location  with  excellent 
facilities  for  the  training  of  young  men  physically  and  mentally.  It  is  con¬ 
ducted  under  Episcopal  auspices.  The  Sisters  of  Loretto  maintain  an 
academy  where  educational  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  children  of  Roman 
Catholic  residents.  There  are  also  splendid  private  schools  for  the  younger 
children.  Up-to-date  instruction  in  commercial  courses  is  offered  by  a 
progressive  business  college;  and  there  is  also  an  academy  for  instruction  in 
drawing,  painting  and  designing. 

The  public  library,  centrally  located,  furnishes  unusual  opportunities 
for  book-lovers.  It  has  at  present  30,000  volumes.  The  use  of  the  library 
is  free,  and  strangers  are  welcome  to  all  its  privileges  upon  presentation  of 
the  proper  credentials.  The  building  was  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 


Colorado  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
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There  are  a  number  of  organizations  which  are  making  distinct  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  artistic  and  intellectual  life.  The  Colorado  Springs  Musical 
Club  has  for  a  number  of  years  brought  to  the  city  many  of  the  leading 
artists  of  the  world,  including  Paderewski,  Kreisler,  Schumann-Heink, 
Hoffman,  Elman,  Alma  Gluck,  Goodson,  and  others  of  like  power  and 
reputation.  It  has  stood  sponsor  for  the  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  orches¬ 
tral  concerts,  given  during  the  winter  months  at  the  Burns  theater.  The 
Colorado  Springs  Art  Society  frequently  arranges  for  exhibitions  of  pictures 
by  prominent  artists.  The  Winter  Night  Club,  composed  of  business  and 
professional  men,  brings  leading  scholars,  publicists  and  men  of  affairs  to  the 
city  to  address  its  meetings. 

The  fame  of  Colorado  Springs  is  constantly  bringing  here  artists,  many 
of  whom  have  had  the  advantages  of  the  first  European  studios  and  galler¬ 
ies,  and  musicians  whose  studies  have  been  directed  by  the  most  famous 
masters  of  the  day.  The  notable  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  artistic  and 
musical  culture  are  obvious. 

To  the  scientist,  the  naturalist,  the  botanist,  and  the  geologist,  this 
locality  offers  a  wonderful  field,  not  only  because  of  its  great  variety  of 
subjects,  but  because  of  the  easy  accessibility  of  every  locality  which  has 
anything  of  interest  to  the  student. 

In  speaking  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  community,  one  ought  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  homes,  which  are  themselves  of  distinct  educational  value. 
Many  of  these  have  been  established  by  families  who  have  brought  their 
refinement  and  high  conceptions  of  living,  and  the  influence  of  these  is  felt 
in  the  churches  and  throughout  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the  community. 
The  tone  of  the  community  is  distinctively  that  of  culture  and  refinement. 


Outdoor  Stadium,  Frederick  Cossitt  Memorial  Hall,  Colorado  College 
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A  Residence  City 

When,  forty-four  years  ago.  General  William  J.  Palmer  founded 
Colorado  Springs,  he  conceived  for  it  a  future  as  a  “City  of  Homes.”  His 
was  a  vision,  not  of  a  great  commercial  center,  but  of  a  community  which 
should  come  to  be  the  ideal  residence 
city — with  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself 
and  an  individuality  all  its  own. 

With  such  a  future  in  mind,  he  laid 
out  the  townsite  with  wide  streets 
and  broad  avenues,  made  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  parks,  inserted  in  the  deed 
to  every  town  lot  a  clause  prohibiting 
saloons,  established  and  guided  the 
early  community  interests,  founded  a 
college,  and  endeavored  from  the 
pioneer  days  to  stamp  the  community 
as  one  of  culture  and  refinement. 

The  city  has  hewn  close  to  these 
broad  fines  of  development,  and 
while  it  has  developed  material  re¬ 
sources  not  dreamed  of  in  the  early 
days,  climate  and  scenery  remain  the 
chief  foundation  stones  upon  which 
this  attractive  and  distinctive  city  has 

been  built,  and  itS  greatest  charm  Still  Ornamental  Street  Lighting  System 

is  in  its  unique  advantages  as  a  place  in  which  to  five.  Nature  has  given 
here,  at  the  meeting  place  of  mountain  and  plain,  what  would  seem  to  be 
the  ideal  location  for  man  to  five,  to  work  and  to  rear  a  family. 

The  stranger  cannot  fail  to  note  that  here  is  a  community  that  is 
distinctly  different  Into  whatever  part  of  the  city  he  may  go,  his  first 
impressions  of  beauty,  taste  and  cleanliness  deepen.  The  streets  are  fined 
with  handsome  shade  trees,  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  city,  are  parked.  The 
houses  are  of  pleasing  architecture,  inclining  to  bungalow  effects;  and  they 
are  surrounded  by  roomy,  shaded  lawns,  made  attractive  by  flower  gardens, 
shrubs  and  vines.  Many  of  the  residences  are  mansions  with  spacious 
grounds ;  others  are  quite  modest ;  but  whether  costly  or  not,  the  appearance 
is  ahvays  attractive  and  homelike. 

Colorado  Springs  is  cosmopolitan  and  metropolitan.  Its  inhabitants 
are  drawn  from  the  cultured  classes  of  the  Cnited  States  and  Europe.  Many 
men  of  wealth,  retiring  from  active  business  in  the  East  and  South,  are 
selecting  Colorado  Springs  as  a  residential  point.  Many  families  come  to 
take  advantage  of  the  rare  combination  of  climate  and  culture.  Many  peo- 
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A  Residence  in  Broadmoor,  at  the  foot  of  Cheyenne  Mountain 


pie  who  cannot  be  here  the  entire  year  have  homes  to  which  they  come  for 
either  a  long  winter  or  summer  residence;  and  this  will  become  more  and 
more  the  case  for  those  who  desire  a  vigorous,  wholesome  life  where  health¬ 
fulness  is  combined  with  the  pleasure  of  pure  air,  the  stimulus  of  a  high 
altitude,  a  perfect  supply  of  water,  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  and  interesting 
environment.  The  stranger  early  becomes  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
citizenship  is  of  the  vigorous,  progressive,  educated  American  type,  and  that 
it  represents  the  West,  the  East,  the  North,  and  the  South, — an  impression 
substantiated  by  United  States  census  statistics  which  show  practically  no 
illiteracy  and  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  foreign  born  in  the  population 
of  this  city  and  county.  He  is  impressed  with  the  modern  appearance  of 
the  city;  with  its  metropolitan  stores;  with  its  substantial  business  blocks; 
with  its  markets  freshly  supplied  with  the  best  of  everything  at  prices  not 
above  those  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed;  with  its  hotels,  and  with  its 
splendid  equipment  in  all  lines. 

Not  only  does  Colorado  Springs  provide  pleasant  and  helpful  sur¬ 
roundings  and  a  desirable  place  of  residence,  but  it  offers  also  opportunity 
for  business  enterprise.  The  vast  resources  of  the  State  are  only  beginning 
to  be  appreciated,  and  development  in  many  lines  is  in  its  infancy.  Colorado 
Springs  possesses  a  strategic  commercial  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  midway  gate  to  the  western  section  of  the  State,  and  it  is  the  metropolis 
of  Central  Colorado.  Men  of  affairs,  from  their  homes  in  this  city,  control 
the  important  copper  and  oil  districts,  and  direct  vast  financial  undertakings 
in  other  parts  of  the  West.  This  city  owes  much  of  its  development  as  a 
financial  and  commercial  center  to  Cripple  Creek,  the  world’s  greatest  gold 
mining  camp,  which  has  produced  $350,000,000  since  its  discovery  in 
1891,  and  still  maintains  a  monthly  production  of  $1 ,000,000  in  gold  ore, 
most  of  which  is  treated  at  the  Golden  Cycle  and  Portland  mills  near  Colo¬ 
rado  City.  Extensive  lignite  coal  fields  north  of  the  city  produce  annually 
300,000  tons.  There  is  considerable  activity  in  numerous  small  industries, 
while  many  natural  resources  in  this  locality  await  proper  development. 
Eastern  Colorado  is  a 
logical  dairying,  poul¬ 
try  raising  and  stock 
raising  section,  and 
the  development  of 
this  so-called  dry  land 
section  has  within  the 
last  few  years  been 
placed  on  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  foundation  by 
a  more  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  lines. 


Typical  Cottages  and  Bungalows 
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El  Paso  and  adjacent 
counties  tributary  to 
Colorado  Springs  are 
taking  the  lead  in  ad¬ 
vocating  progressive 
agriculture ;  and  this 
county  was  the  first 
in  the  state  to  engage 
a  county  agriculturist. 

St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church  and  the  Public  Library  The  Fountain  Valley 

with  its  rich  irrigated  lands,  the  “divide  country”  to  the  northeast,  and 
mountain  valleys  to  the  north  and  west,  are  all  susceptible  of  further  devel¬ 
opment.  Here  are  found  favorable  conditions  for  poultry  raising;  and 
many  who  come  for  their  health  or  that  of  seme  member  of  the  family  find 
in  this  industry  a  means  of  employing  their  time  and  of  bringing  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  income. 

If  the  progress  of  a  community  is  to  be  judged  by  its  civic  improve¬ 
ments,  Colorado  Springs  will  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  many  cities 
three  or  four  times  its  size.  The  municipality  owns  property,  including  a 
$3,000,000  water  system,  valued  at  more  than  $6,730,000,  which  is 
shown  by  the  United  States  census  reports  to  be  the  largest  per  capita  for 
any  American  municipality  of  30,000  or  more  population,  even  including 
New  York  City.  The  park  system  is  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000,  equalled 
only  by  six  other  cities  of  1 00,000  or  less  population.  In  counting  up  his 
civic  possessions,  the  inhabitant  of  Colorado  Springs  reminds  himself  of  a 
business  section  paved  with  asphalt  and  lighted  with  an  ornamental  cluster 
system;  a  perfected  sewerage  system  costing  $230,000;  a  public  library 
and  equipment  valued  at  nearly  $100,000;  a  $400,000  court  house;  a 


Pike*  Peak  from  Monument  Valley  Park 
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Tejon  Street,  Looking  North  from  the  Alamo  Hotel 


$200,000  city  hall;  a  $225,000  federal  building;  125  miles  of  streets, 
of  which  many  are  parked;  efficient  fire,  police  and  health  departments. 
He  mentions  also  the  modem  telephone,  gas  and  electric  lighting  systems; 
fifty  miles  of  electric  railway  connecting  the  three  cities  and  environs;  the 
handsome  new  $350,000  Burns  theater,  as  fine  and  complete  as  any  west 
of  Chicago;  the  Stratton  Park  amusement  and  convention  pavilion  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  4,000;  five  social  clubs,  one  occupying  a  home  worth 
$80,000;  a  $300,000  Mining  Exchange  building;  seven  banks,  with  total 
deposits  in  excess  of  $1  1,000,000;  and  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  a  com¬ 
prehensive  city  plan  has  been  outlined  for  future  development.  The 
appraisement  of  the  city,  on  a  full  valuation  basis,  is  $37,500,000;  taxes 
for  municipal  purposes,  7/i  mills;  bonded  indebtedness,  aside  from  the 
water  system,  which  is  self-supporting,  only  $189,000,  with  no  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness  against  the  county.  With  an  eye  not  only  to  present  needs  but 
to  the  future  growth  of  the  community,  it  has  been  the  policy  to  complete 
every  year  some  improvement  of  a  permanent  character. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  community  has,  from  the  very  first,  been  un¬ 
usually  high.  There  never  has  been,  nor  can  there  ever  be,  a  saloon  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.  Church  life  is  represented  by  thirty-three 
denominations,  with  a  total  membership,  aside  from  Sunday  School  attend¬ 
ance,  of  1  3,850.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  housed  in 
their  own  well-equipped  buildings  of  modern  construction. 

This  indeed  is  a  unique  community — unique  in  its  environment,  m  its 
climate,  in  its  people,  and  in  its  development.  It  possesses  to  a  rare  degree 
all  of  those  fadtors  which  go  to  the  making  of  an  ideal  place  of  residence. 
It  has  been  called  by  its  admirers  “the  Athens  of  America. 
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Water  System 

Few,  if  any,  cities  in  the  country  are  as  fortunately  situated  as  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  for  a  water  supply  for  domestic  and  irrigation  purposes. 
Located  near  the  base  of  Pikes  Peak,  one  of  the  largest  and  highest  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  Colorado  Springs  derives  its  entire  water 
supply  from  the  watersheds  near  the  summit  of  this  great  mountain.  The 
water  that  comes  from  the  almost  perennial  snows  at  this  great  altitude  is 
clear,  soft,  cool,  aerated,  and  as  nearly  pure  as  any  water  found  in  a  native 
state  can  'be.  It  is  impounded  in  a  system  of  reservoirs  near  and  above 
timber  line,  where  there  is  no  chance  of  pollution  from  any  source. 

The  water  stored  in  these  high  mountain  reservoirs,  the  lowest  of  which 
is  at  an  elevation  of  1  0,246  feet,  before  reaching  the  pipe  lines  by  which  it 
is  conveyed  to  the  city,  runs  several  miles  in  an  open  channel  over  a  rocky, 
precipitous  bed,  where  it  is  dashed,  sprayed  and  vigorously  agitated  in  the 
pure  mountain  air  and  sunshine,  thus  thoroughly  aerating  it  and  insuring  that 
it  comes  to  the  city  mains,  fresh,  sweet  and  wholesome. 

Colorado  Springs  owns  its  water  system,  which  has  a  valuation  of 
$3,185,446,  a  figure  shown  by  United  States  census  reports  to  be  in  excess 
of  that  of  any  other  municipality  having  a  population  up  to  75,000.  The 
mayor  is  commissioner  of  the  water  department. 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  furnish  the  community  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure,  refreshing,  healthful  water;  and  not  to  make 
dividends  on  the  money  invested.  Every  reasonable  thing  is  done  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  mountain  reservoirs  are  located  on  land  owned  by  the  city.  These 
lands  are  fenced  and  patrolled;  caretakers  are  stationed  at  the  reservoirs  to 
keep  them  and  the  streams  flowing  into  them  free  from  all  substances  that 


Lake  Moraine  --  Colorado  Springs  Water  System 
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One  of  the  Mountain  Reservoirs 


might  pollute  or  con¬ 
taminate  the  water. 

The  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  makes  frequent 
inspections  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  in  connection 
with  it  is  kept  in  a 
sanitary  condition. 

The  city  chemist  tests 
the  water,  both  quan¬ 
titatively  and  qualita¬ 
tively,  for  bacteria  about  twenty  days  each  month;  and  a  chemical 
examination  is  made  once  each  month.  These  combined  tests  show  that  the 
city  has  a  water  supply  which  is  pure  and  healthful.  The  average  bacteria 
per  c.c.  per  month  for  a  year  is  12,  and  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  the 
average  is  6.  The  largest  average  for  any  one  month  was  49.  Miguel,  in 
a  published  table,  rates  water  as  “excessively  pure”  when  it  contains  less 
than  10  bacteria  per  c.c.,  and  as  “very  pure”  when  it  contains  from  10  to 
1  00  bacteria  per  c.c.  According  to  this  table,  the  water  supply  of  Colorado 
Springs  is  “excessively  pure”  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  even  at  its  poorest 
is  “very  pure.”  No  colon  bacilli  are  ever  found  in  the  city  water.  In  fact, 
this  water  is  so  pure  that  druggists  here  seldom  have  to  distill  it  even 
in  compounding  prescriptions.  The  sweetness  and  purity  of  the  water  is 
further  demonstrated  by  the  percentage  of  saturation  with  oxygen,  which 
analysis  shows  to  run  99-plus.  Ordinary  pure  water  does  not  exceed  from 
96  to  97.  Another  satisfactory  feature  is  the  softness  of  the  water  and  its 
freedom  from  minerals.  The  water  from  the  city  hydrants  is  always  cool 
and  refreshing.  Tests  show  that  it  seldom  reaches  a  temperature  above 
60  degrees  F.,  and  that  the  average  temperature  is  50  degrees  F. 

Colorado  City  secures  its  water  from  the  Colorado  Springs  water  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  Manitou  has  its  own  system  on  the  north  slopes  of  Pikes  Peak. 

Colorado  Springs’  present  water  supply  is  derived  from  an  immense 
watershed  on  the  south  and  east  slopes  of  Pikes  Peak.  Congress  has  recently 
granted  to  the  city  a  large  body  of  land  on  the  north  slopes  of  Pikes  Peak 
as  a  water  reserve,  and  to  Manitou  an  adjoining  body  of  land  for  the  same 
purposes.  The  municipality  expects  to  increase  its  supply  by  extending  its 
system  to  the  north  slopes. 

At  the  present  time,  the  six  mountain  reservoirs  have  a  storage  capacity 
of  2,253,000,000  gallons;  and  in  the  system  as  now  developed  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  both  for  present  domestic  and  irrigation  purposes. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  Colorado  Springs’  pure  mountain  water  is  one  of  its 
best  and  most  distinctive  assets. 
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Colorado  City 

Colorado  City,  the  first  capital  of  the  State,  is  a  thriving  little  com¬ 
munity  of  some  4,000  inhabitants,  situated  between  Colorado  Springs  on 
the  east  and  Manitou  on  the  west.  Nestling  in  the  foothills,  it  is  far  enough 
from  the  mountains  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sunshine,  and  near  enough 
to  be  sheltered  from  wind  and  storm.  It  is  pradically  a  continuation  of 
Colorado  Springs  westward  to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  with  the  same  pure 
mountain  water,  the  same  street  car  lines,  and  the  same  gas  and  electric  light¬ 
ing  system.  One  can  scarce  tell  where  one  city  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

Colorado  City  was  laid  out  in  1 859.  Anthony  Bott,  one  of  the 
founders,  and  treasurer  of  the  town  company,  is  still  a  resident  of  the  city 
(1915).  The  town  was  at  the  start  a  rival  of  Denver  and  for  a  time  was 
the  capital  of  the  Territory.  The  Legislature  met  here  in  1  862,  but  after 
a  few  days’  session  adjourned  to  meet  in  Denver.  When  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  was  built  in  1871,  many  business  men  moved  to  Colorado 
Springs;  and  later  the  county  seat  of  El  Paso  County  was  transferred  there 
also.  Thus  Colorado  City  was  left  a  small  village  until  the  building  of  the 
Colorado  Midland  Railway  in  1887.  The  railway’s  shops  were  located 
here  and  the  town  was  made  the  headquarters  for  the  road. 

Then  Colorado  City  took  on  new  life  and  rapid  growth,  and  it  soon 
became  known  as  one  of  the  busiest  little  cities  in  the  State.  Following  the 
opening  of  Cripple  Creek,  the  United  States  Reduction  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  located  its  first  plant  at  Colorado  City  in  1895,  building  a  second  mill 
in  1900,  and  employing  several  hundred  men.  Later  the  Golden  Cycle 
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Golden  Cycle  Gold  Reduction  Mill 


Mining  and  Reduction  Company  established  its  immense  gold  reduction  plant 
at  Colorado  City;  and  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company  located  its 
plant  nearby.  All  this  activity  added  new  growth,  and  because  of  these 
and  other  smaller  industries,  Colorado  City  has  become  known  as  the  “Pay 
Roll  Town  of  Central  Colorado'’;  and  the  city  is  striving  to  locate  more 
industries,  realizing  that  many  desire  to  live  in  the  ideal  and  salubrious  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  Pikes  Peak  Region  who  cannot  do  so  without  some  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood. 

Colorado  City  is  blessed  with  abundant  natural  resources  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  factories  of  many  kinds.  Fire  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  brick 
and  tile,  ingredients  for  Portland  cement,  sand  and  limestone  rock  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  and  gypsum  of  finest  quality  for  the  making  of  plaster 
of  paris,  are  close  at  hand;  and  a  short  distance  above  Manitou,  in  Ute 
Pass,  is  found  pigment  for  mineral  paints.  Plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  products  are  expected  to  locate  here  in  time  and  to  form  the  basis  for 
a  larger  and  busier  city. 

The  climate  is  equally  enjoyable  winter  and  summer.  Many  who 
could  not  live  in  a  different  climate,  here  enjoy  good  health.  Tourists  are 
learning  to  appreciate  Colorado  City  as  a  central  point  for  the  scenic  attrac¬ 
tions;  its  midway  location  enables  them  to  save  time  and  car  fare,  and  it 
offers  rooms  and  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Its  auto  camping 
ground  is  attractively  located  in  a  shady  grove  at  the  western  edge  of  the  city. 
The  town  has  an  active  Commercial  Club,  whose  rooms  are  the  center  of 
commercial  and  social  life. 

The  people  of  Colorado  City  have  voted  the  town  dry,  and  since 
March  1,  1913,  there  has  not  been  a  saloon  within  its  limits.  It  has  the 
commission  form  of  government.  There  are  excellent  schools,  with  three 
handsome  brick  grade  buildings,  and  a  high  school  with  a  four-year  course 
and  more  than  100  students;  eight  churches;  a  Carnegie  library,  and  lodges 
of  all  the  leading  fraternal  orders.  Colorado  City  has  several  miles  of 
cement  sidewalks,  shaded  streets  and  avenues,  artistic  cottages  and  homes 
with  well-kept  lawns  and  flower  gardens.  Here  lives  a  whole-souled, 
sociable  class  of  people,  full  of  life  and  vigor. 
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